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The revolution in south-east Asia 
ai Tot be decisively shaped by 
her the West or the Communist 
Tea: Both, of course, will fish in 
c temptingly troubled waters, but 
wither can really hope to harness 
ig forces released by indepen- 
hee to its own exclusive ends. 


the Japanese occupation of south- 
eh, Asia wrought irreversible 
eles. The white emperor had 
hake Shown to have no clothes, and 
i, ed assertion had lost for ever 
wp. Lower to awe the masses into 
» Mission, The Western powers 
fre understandably slow to grasp 


“4 /¢ implications of the new situa- 


va British editorials of 1944-45 
itage betray an attitude of mind 
“itch now seems incredible. Tt 
Vor very widely and complacently 
Py leved that Britain, Holland and 
ir ance could resume their “ civilis- 
oe, Missions " in south-east Asia 
In ¥,tuch where they had teft off 
Raw §41, It is true that President 
gp -2eVelt stated that the countries 
outh-east Asia deserved a bet- 
f, ate than being handed back 
“heir colonial masters, but his 
th prematurely terminated this 
resting line of thought. 


olen Western troops began re- 
rep pPying the countries of the 
of an the strength and confidence 
bog? Bationalists surprised every- 
op The first duty, in the minds 
{, “2 military commanders, was 
bap estore “law and order.” In 
ieSuit of this objective Western 
hay Clashed with the nationalists 
Mn €veral countries. In Indonesia 
Rarg Jetnam the situation was re 
Prigeet 80 seriously that Japanese 
Int, Hers were hurriedly pressed 
Service as auxiliaries to facili- 


tate the return of the respective 
colonial powers. This was obviously 
the worst of all possible starts to 
the post-war era. 


Recognition of necessity was slow 
in coming. The Dutch and the 
French fought down the forces of 
militant nationalism with unrelent- 
ing ferocity, ““We have ruled fn- 
donesia with club and whip for 
three hundred years,” said one en- 
lightened Dutch statesman, “ and 
we shall go on ruling it with club 
and whip for another three hun- 
dred years.” This kind of senti- 
ment, of course, merely strength- 
ened the implacable determimation 
io prevail on the nationalist side. 


One by one the countries of south- 
east Asia achieved their indepen- 


dence. The Western powers na- 
turally hoped that the frail 
barques thus launched would 


steer a steady democratic and anti- 
Communist course. But further 
shocks were in store. In Burma and 
Indonesia, the inherited Weslern- 
style democratic institutions were 
soon discarded and replaced. The 
new governments as a _ whole 
showed an unnerving tendency to 
judge international affairs in ac- 
cordance with their own self-inter- 
est. This policy was called non- 
alignment, and Involved voting as 
often with the Communists as with 
the West in the United Nations. 


These developments were deeply 
rooted in south-east Asian realities. 
There was no democratic tradition 
in south-east Asia above village 
level. Outside the educated elites 
there did not seem to be much 
popular demand for free elections, 
a multi-party system, and parlia- 
mentary government, On the other 
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hand, there was not the same hor- 
ror of Communism that we have 
in the West, Many people, indeed, 
regarded Russia and China as in- 
teresting examples of how devel- 
opment might be ordered in coun: 
tries anxious to industrialise and 
prosper. Further, the independent 
governments of south-east Asia re- 
garded it as self-evident that they 
had to have friendly relations with 
their biz neighbour, China. 


The Americans in particular did 
not. like these developments. They 
had assumed the duty of underwrit 
ing the Western presence in the 
area. By a variety of means, they 
sought to stem the tide of change, 
SEATO was one attempt, but it 
foundered on the hostility of the 
non-aligned powers and the sus- 
pion of even well-disposed ones 
ike Malaya. The American deci- 
sion to take over the struggle in 
Vietnam from the French was an- 
other facet of the saine anxiety. 
But a policy of shoring up the 
status quo during a period of gal- 
loping social, political and econ- 
omic change has one preat draw- 
back. That is that the power choos- 
ing such a policy is bound to end 
up on the losing side, 


On the other hand, the powers that 
try to harness and ride the forces 
of soeclal change are not thereby 
ussured of success. The Commu 
nists naturally welcome indiseri- 
minate Western branding of all 
movements of protest as “ Commnu- 
nist.” This enables them to claim 
the credit for things which may 
in fact have had nothing to da with 
their machinations. The truth is 
that post-war south-east Asian his- 
tory demonstrates yet again the 


incredible stupidity of Communist 
parties. Who could have believed 
that, with every circumstance of 
the post-war world apparently run- 
ning in their favour, they would 
have gained such little ground in 
the past twenty years? It is quite 
fantastic. But of course it is related 
to their farcical procedure of ignor- 
ing facts in favour of dogma. 


For example, armed risings wero 
staged throughout southeast Asia 
in 1948, when they had nowhere 
the remotest chance of success, All 
they succecded in doing was to set 
back two deeades their own work 
of Marxist political indectrination 
among the people, The people at 
that time had thelr sights tlraily on 
independence, an aim with whieh 
an intelligent’ pragmatic party 
might have been expected to tden- 
tify readily instead of jeopardis: 
ing by precipitate folly. 


it is true that leadership of the 
Vietnamese struggle for national 
liberation has fallen into the hands 
of the Communists. This is unfortu- 
nate, but it is easy to see that 
French and American policies have 
contributed to this unhappy out- 
come. | do not think that the appli. 
cation of further punishment is 
likely to reverse this developinent. 
One must also recognise that the 
vast majority of countries in the 
third world are ruied by dictator- 
ships anyway, 


While Communist dictatorship may 
have all the disadvantages of this 
kind af rule, it has some bright 
sides for the ordinary peeple too, 
such as redistributing wealth and 


continued on page 3 
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Classified 


Teris: Gd per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies {0 aame address. Dinplayed advert- 
Isements rated on application. 


Coming events 


LONDON ANARCINSTS ineet Sundays 8 pin 
Lamb nud Flag, Rose Court, Garrick St. Sun- 
Gays 3 pin Speakers Corner. LA G.2. 

“CPHE QUAKER IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS.” 
Speaker: John Starke. Friends House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1. Sunday 4 July at 6.30 pn. 


Personal 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to further service 
in the armed forves secking information as 
fo their position are asked to pive dates of 
any previous National Service, cte, when writ- 
jng to the secretary of the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Central Board fur Conscientious 
Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Meld, Crawley, 
Sussex. 

PACIFIST TYPING SERVICE. All professional 
work undertaken, careful and prompt atten- 
tion. Sudler, 36 Iveley Koad, $.W.4. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate. Send two 
sulneas and small ure specimen. Hadley 
Luboratories, 18 Harvist Road, London N.W.é. 


Publications 


CONVACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
whh Inside uews of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism, 6 months 83 $d, 
12 months 178s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly, 16s a 
yeur post free from Housmans noakenan: 5 
Caledonian Koad, London N.1. 


Situations vacant 


NATIONAL SECKETARY Committee of 100. 
Past vacant from early autumn. Salary on pro- 
fessional scale by arranvement. Enquiries and 
applications to William fletherington, 13 Good- 
win Street, N.4. ARC $524, 


Situations wanted 


INTELLIGENT YOUNG MAN, vegetarian, re- 
quires work until end of December, anything 
considered. 106 Regents Park Road, N.W.3. 


Accommodation vacant 


UNUSUAL ROOM near Islington Green, £3 10s 
fic, electricity, gas, use of kitchen, bathroom 
and garden, Also fairly normal room, £3 17% 6d. 
TUR 4474, 


For sale 

ADULT RECORDS: Membership 10s 6d, join 
how, Adult Record Club, 42 Willesden Lune, 
London N.W.6, Send for details. 


Special] offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Roud, London N.1. (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


A massive cough-up 


it started with the hold-up, [ suppose; 
then variously the cail-up, lock-out, sell 
out, the washing-up and fallout. And af- 
ter that came the sit-down, sit-in, walk- 
an, teach-in, and now the speak-out. 

Peace News has hopes of cashingin on 
this, We have decided to hold a new 
form of demonstration which requires 
the elosest co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion with all aur readers. At exactly the 
fame tine as you all take part in u muss 
pay-up, &@ monuniental pay-out, we are 
simultaneously going to held a pay-in. 


Thank you. 
BOB OVERY 
total since February 8 


£1058 


contributions this week £49 17 3 
wa need £6000 by February 1966 
Please send cheques atc to tne 


treasurer payable to Peaca News 
5 Caledonian Road London NI 


As thia is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. Ta make the aervice 
as coniplete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than @rst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
accretary's address). 

To publicise full detalls, 

Haptayed advertisement. 

Kemember to order copies of Peace News for 

your adveruused meeting: Sale or Return, From: 

Circulation Lept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.t 


2 July, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2, 6 pm. French Church, Letcester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed, at 
Friends Mtg House, $2 St Martin's Lane, by 
refreshments, talk (Prof G. Zahn on ‘Con 
scientious Objection in the USA“) and discus 
sion. Pax. 


3 July, Saturday 


book a classified or 


COVENTRY. 2-4 ee aha idle precinct. Pub 
lic meeting on ietnam anity, Peace News 
and Resistance = selling Contact Nichard 


Vaughan, COVentry 24146. CND. 


EXETER. 6 pm. Civic Hall, Queen St. Protest 
demonstration against war in Vietnam CND. 
SOMERSET, 3 pm, Spiceland Meeting House, 


Of~ulme, Wilh Parkin on: ‘' How blessed have 
the peacemakers been, what have they achieved 
in 50 years and what may they hope for the 
future?" PPU. 


SOUTH CROYDON, 
Loaf.’ CND folk 
lers."’ 3s 6d. Enquiries 


§ pin. ‘f Swan 
concert) with 
CRO 5803. 


and Sugar 
“The Travel- 


4 July, Saturday 


LONDON, National YCND march: Youth against 
the war in Vietnam. 2 pm assemble Simith- 
fieid Market. March to Flect St. 3125 pm. Rally 
in Trafalgar Sq. 4.30 pm March to US Em- 
bassy 


LONDON W.C.1. 2 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. Lendon 
Clitee of 100 mtg. ARC 1239. 


UPPER WARLINGHAM, Surrey. 3) pm. The 
Chalet, Westview Road. PPU Surrey Area Quar- 
terly Mtg 


7 July, Wednesday 


STEVENAGE, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Cuttys Lane. John Papworth on Crisis in 
Vietnam. North Herts Youth for Peace 


BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


The odds on a good recovery 


New York, June 23: That there is 
widespread doubt about the prospects for 
a thoroughly normal, voting General 
Assembly, come September is evident 
in what is not being done about the 
office of the presidency of that body. 
This Is true in spite of oblique promises 
from the White House and in spite of 
generous, no-strings voluntary contribu- 
tions made recently by the United King. 
dom, Canada, and the four Nordic states, 
all of which were intended not only to 
bolster a sorry treasury but, presumably, 
to dramatise the notion that saving the 
UN is really more important than hold- 
jing out indefinitely on Article 19.* 

The inertia surrounding the 20th Assem- 
bly’s prime office is unprecedented, We 
are now less than three months away 
from the opening of a new Assembly 
and yet nobody is doing any politicking 
for this key office. Normally, even eight 
or ten months in advance, either a single 
eandidate is known to have an open 
field, with the actual vote only pro 
forma, or else, as happened fast year, 
two or three “ jikelies"” are jostling for 
position. 

But today, even though it’s common 
knowledge that this is Western Europe's 
year - according to the gentlemen’s 
agreement that provides for rotation by 
regions - most Western delegates won't 
even admit that the subject has ever 
been discussed. A few who acknowledge 
that names have heen tossed around 
mention Finland but go no further. 
The East pM alt inchiding the 
Russians, none of whom has ever held 
the office of president, admit that this 
is theoretically the moment for making 
their own Strong pitch -~ because they 
prefer not to run up any competition 
against the Africans, the Asians, or the 
Latin Americans. Yet in spite of factors 
working in the Fast Europeans’ favour, 
they too are advancing no candidates, 
lest they be made to look a Jittle foolish 
if the present paralysis should continue 
and there is, in the end, no real 20th 
Assembly, 

But a little optimisin on this score and 
on the genera! problem of international 
tensions could he read into two pravi- 
sional or hinted changes in US positions. 
The two shifts, if they can qualify as 
such, coneern the US attitude towards 
Article 19 and its revamped approach 
to the war in Vietnarn. 

As recently as June 15, when the Com- 
mittee of 33 on peace-keeping opera- 
tions, the organ committed to the rough 
job of breaking out of the deadlock in 
the Assembly, drew up its interim re- 
port, there was no consensus on either 
of the two carefully drafted resolutions, 
one by Ethiopia, the other by Mexico. 
For “no consensus ” in this context one 
must read “no agreement on the part of 
both the US and the USSR,” since it 
was clear almost from the time of the 
Committee’s first meeting, March 26, that 
a heavy majority was primarily anxious 
to see the Assembly normalised and re- 
vitulised and had only secondary con- 
cern with how this was to be accom- 
plished, 


* Article 19 of the UN Charter stales 
that a member which is more than two 
years in arrears with financial contri- 
butions automatically loses its vate in 
the General Assembly, The Soviet Union, 
which hias refused to pay far some UN 
peace-keeping activities, is now more 
than two years in arrears.—-Kd. 


Against this negativism it came as some- 
thing of a surprise to find the New 
York Times reporting, on June 21, that 
the US was about ready to “put an 
end to the financial dispute over Arti- 
cle 19,” 

Theoretically. this should mean that the 
bogey-blown “ confrontation,” that every- 
one decided he didn't want and would 
do anything to avoid six months ago, 
would never come off and the Assembly 
would in fact be able to conduct its 
business in the wholly “normal” tradi- 
tion, that is, voting whenever it wanted 
to. 


But the US mission said pointedly, the 
same day (and in response to Press in- 
quiries) that the US position concerning 
Article 19 had not changed one iota! 


Moreover, a few days before the provi- 
sional recess of the Committee of 33 
there was a kind of metaphysical discus- 
sion on the matter of whether the word 
“normal” meant precisely the same to 
the US as it did, say, to Tanzania or 
Cambodia. Ambassador Plimpton, speak- 
ing for the US, assured everyone that 
he assigned the “normal meaning to 
the word ‘ normal’.” 


But if, in spite of earlier contradictions, 
this shift can now be taken “for real,” 
then one can only assume that changes 
of relatively the same magnitude are 
breaking out all over the foreign policy 
map. Because: a reinvigorated Assem- 
bly, most of whose members believe that 
China must be brought promptly into 
disarmament negotiations, knows that 
the chances of getting her into such 
talks will be twenty times as bright if 
her UN membership is restored. 


The Disarmament Committee very re- 
cently adopted a resolution which, inter 
alia, recommended the convening of a 
worid conference designed, of course, to 
include China, North Vietnam, North 
Korea, East Germany, etc, whether or 
not any of these had meantime become 
members of the UN. The vote was an 
impressive 8&0 to 0, with 16 abstentions, 
and few of those who voted Yes really 
thought that China could ever be in- 
duced to attend as an “ outsider.” 


The other matter on which there were 
clearer shifts in the past few weeks is 
the war in Vietnam. Even ff this issue 
is brought before the Security Council 
- which nobody thinks likely - the debate 
might well end in a veto action or in- 
conclusive vote which would, or could, 
turn it over to the Assembly; and it’s 
hard to believe that the United States 
is psychologically prepared for a Viet- 
nam debate in the Assembly. However, 
America's Vietnam policy may he un- 
dergoing a reappraisal. Indicators that 
it is are: (a) the emergence of the 
middle-way  holding-action Fulbright 
peepee drafted and released with the 
"resident's consent; (b) the move away 
from intransigence on the issue of ne- 
gotiating with the Viet Cong; and (c) US 
willingness to listen to de Gaulle, to 
say nothing of his willingness to give 
over an hour ta an American Vice Presi- 
dent (even six or eight weeks ago this 
might have been impossible, since the 
US was then in the French-be-damned 
mood and little interested in learning 
from the leader of the nation whose 
army went down at Dien Bien Phu). 

These shifts, if such they are, didn't just 
happen to come along together. They 
may have been precipitated by the 


8 July, Thursday 


LONDON E.1. 8 pin. Friends Meeting Hou 
Bush Road, Group discussion, PRU, 


| 
LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 pm. Caxton Hal, West | 9 


‘ ‘ ; 
minister. Brains ‘rust on China, Panel: Awe i 
Lino Hung sii | 


> 


Falconer, Ralph Lapwood, “ uo 
Joseph Needham, Joan Vickers, Chair: | F, 
land Young. Society for Anglo Chinese Une oy 
ie ly 


standing. i 
j 

9 July, Friday ‘ 
4) ae 

MANCHESTER. 7.45 pm. Lesser Free ees Ls 
Hall. Public meeting on Vietnam, Tere 
Heelas, Konni Zilliacus MP, John Forre® | | 

DATA, Dick Nettleton. BCPV. \ ies 

«sup | Pa 


WIMBLEDON, 8 pin. Town Hall, Rally! (nbs 
the war in Viethain.” Speakers: Olive Gib 
Stan Newens MP, Tom Braddock, Walter Keb 
CND etc 


11 July. Sunday 


LONDON W.1. apt 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). hat 
Mason: Music. Order of the Great Compan 


11 July to 29 August | 


DENMARK, Hesbjerg College, Fyn. sumuti’ 
School on aspects of peace research. Lechureny | 
Fred Blura, Paul Smoker, David Fabri, Bie 
Elvang and others. Knquirics to Jorgen u 
sen Vig, address above 


3.30 pm. Weigh House 


Americans’ realisation that the then a 
threatened Afro-Asian conference 

Algeria might catapult them into a shat 
reappraisal; they had decided to ait) 
this off by their own initiative. Or, We) 
changes may have been dictated largey, 
by increased frustration over mililaly” 
failures and a growing conviction 1" 
the sooner they can fashion a face-savi™ 
way out, the better! t 


The probing undertaken by Senalo 
Fulbright seemed foreign to the m0, 
of Defence Secretary McNamara. It ? 
at the time of these rumoured change 
of policy that a small group of ne 
violent pickets were given almost a b# 
hour with McNamara, in the course % 
an unprecedented free-wheeling day 
the Pentagon. 4 
10! 


The petitioners reported that their } 4 T 
“heard them out” but was noticeals 

restless and betrayed a certain irrital Fd 
in the way he shut dvors and shuifles 
things around on his desk. They be 

brought photos of some of the Vietnaye 

war victims and expressed concern abot 

the brutality of the bombings. The Secl® 


tary’s comment was that he too ies 


disturbed over the destruction of boé : 
but that he was also concerned ahovs Conti 
the destruction of souls. His guests l ai} Ing { 
this to mean that he had decided we thy casis 
the Vietnamese would do better 0 4) / Sig yyy 
dead than red, although he himself M#™ | a}} anti 
no such clarification. b Purther 


If there is a clearer or slightly ™ ne 
hopeful air in the UN right now, Oe 
small nations - the Afro-Asiang and an 
Latin-Americans - deserve a cert! 
amount of credit. Not even the "1%, lance ray 
seasoned big-power «diplomat, sittine DOag. tr 
the Committee of 33, could have Ma) the SOUE 
entirely deaf to their almost incess®| ¢” pea 
plea for the normalisation of the Ass | OFcod | 
ily; and besides, Mexico and Ethiole) Ment 4: 
made major tactical contributions to {Mount 
solution. il | thin . 

The same goes for the Security Count, Dand 


yo mor 
ar aes 
kr est 


where Jordan and Uruguay, in the perl . 
tracted and almost futile debate V5 [ rust 
the Dominican Republie issue, exhib! Nean | 
real political courage in their ¢ one ution 
(though unsuccessful) to rehabilitate ‘ofl arene 


UN's prestige. Uruguay's identiticalng 


with the area concerned and Jord.) yy Part 
role as reliable spokesman for the mito Mie 
aligned pushed these two countriés # es. Tc 
a position of special importance. ne Ytion ] 
Beyond the very mild resolutions, o9q the wr. 

producing a smalt UN presencé Foy Sout a 

the other asking that the temp gr ott h \ 
cease-fire be made permanent, the Pe 30 OVeme 
rity Council made no headway. at a| the ( 
innocuous and passive a document yere Cans ‘ 
summary of the points on which Sin! t Othe, 
was general agreement + ta be MN ng) g. er 
up by the Council President - Wi op hate fc 
chance. Tt was the mere mirage 0° jag dye ha 
a statement that kept the Council Coll Paddy fi 
ging along almost up to the eve OF 7 \ 
departure for San Francisco; yet fv ong) Sup th 

members it had been apparent all yop | en 10 
that there would he no SUTHIMATY, seas | disc’: 
the simple reason that the United oh lon fy 
could not accept an interpretation "ine | ‘ole as 
implied that a push forward (ON ape | May pt 
line held at the time of the 60a" ay tod 1 
constituted a breach of fhe cae Nite pr 
jn the ordinary sense of the term ign hia ome 
When this extraordinary US Pinel) os perc 
was under private discussion (He pe) in go. 

day, a Latin American delesatl qy’a| Wop a 
marked, “It's not too little power wet! Hn » thy 
hurting the UN - it’s toa much Pp it Clive 
in the hands of one member! ~ Willy 
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THE REVOLUTION IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Sontinued from page 1 


Rereasinys per capita income, and 
ai uch cannot be said for 
Ry anti-Communist dictatorships, 
thermore, Ho Chi Minh cannot, 
ty More than Johnsen, permanent- 
ate st the revolution, Everybody 
“lOws about the stubborn resis- 
Neco of the North Vietnamese 
“Santry to collectivisation, and 
Ore heesants of China actually 
qe their Communist govern- 
ing lo backtrack and inercase the 
thi unt of Tand in private owner- 
Dand control, 


Rist at this point define what 
Vola” by the south-east Asian re- 
ay, ut mean the  rrowing 


== & 
fos 


tion, 7 
fa nteness of the people that they 
buy) aeticipate in the shaping of 
live le decisions which affect their 
lntio, I call this a democratic revo- 
the WT have said elsewhere that 
Soy Vational Liberation Front in 
juve’ Vietnam is a democratic 
by joMent, whether it is dominated 


| ho. @ Communists or not. This is 


ty cae the people, denied aecess 
doi ler means of expressing their 
have for unity and independence, 
bade had to take to the hills and 
Y fields. 
depp the achievement of indepen- 
tition’ While it is a necessary con- 
tap for democracy, is not in it- 


» Men 4 sufficient one. It is the first 


tldod @ long, arduous and many- 
dy : process. It is a process whose 
hor Spe and achievements we can- 
fig (heelve, far less prescribe. We 
ven AY wilh some evrtainty, how- 
tine} that the outcome will be dis- 
it wit and tdiosyncratic, and that 
vary from country to coun- 


try. This truth may be blurred by 
the common use of certain words 
such as “ socialism,” “ democracy,” 
ete, but it is important that we 
should grasp it. Because of it, a 
monolithic pro-Peking bloc is un 
likely to arise. ‘True, there will be 
regimes which the State Depart- 
ment will regard as “ Communist,” 
but they will differ sharply one 
from another, and their commen 
friendliness to China will he moti 
vated overwhelmingly by what 
they consider to be a realistic ap- 
praisal of the future. 


Revolutions cannot be — accom- 
plished without some discomfort, 
The American, French and Russian 
revolutions were marred hy vio- 
lence. We can now take a rather 
impersonal historical view of these 
things, though it must have been 
disconcerting at the time for those 
involved, especially for those in- 
volved on the losing side. Undouht- 
edly many fine people with excel- 
lent and commendable ideas and 
purposes went to their deaths at 
the guillotine and before the 
Soviet firing squad. Equally cer- 
tainly there were cruel and vicious 
men among those that stormed the 
Bastille and the Tsar's palaces, But 
who would care to defend the class 
that was overthrown by the French 
Revolution or the class whose 
power was crushed by the events 
of 1917 in Russia? 


The Searlet Pimpernel is a fine ro- 
mantic figure (iloes Johnson see 
himself as a kind of Anti-Red Pini 
pernel?), but the blunt truth is 
that the common min benefited by 


those revolutions, Just as he bene- 
fited by winning, more mundarcly, 
the vote in Britain, and the riglit 
to strike, and much else besides. 


These revolutions teach us that 
democracy is a creation of the 
masses, It cannot be praciously 
hestowed de haut en bas, whether 
by departing colonial power or 
incoming indigenous elite. Tt his to 
be fought for, and in this fight the 
masses Jearn {to appreciate it. 
Democracy can thus take root 
among, and came alive for, the 
people. [tis thus an act of fatuous 
fulility fo attempt to export the 
particular cast of democratic in 
stitutions which evolved in’ the 
West to the utterly different cir- 
cumstances of Asia. 


It would seem to me quite unlikely 
that the democratic revolution in 
south-east Asia will come up witht 
a two-party system, free elections, 
and cabinet povernment, Why 
should it? But [am sineerely con. 
vinced that the Asian masses will 
show the same concern for dema- 
cracy in ils wider sense as their 
hhuropean brethven. To think other 
wise is deplorable arrogance. 


The evolution of institutions and 
conventions which wilh aNew the 
people increasingly to shure in 
decision-making will of course take 
time. There will he strife and tur- 
mou along the way. This need not 
be serious if it is isolated from the 
cold war. The Burmese Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in a 
much-quoted press — conference 
pointed oul that if the Burmese 
central government had accepted 
forcign iilitary aid in’ putting 
down its local Communist rebollion 
Burina would probably naw be ina 
state rather Hike Vietnam, with a 
Comnninist-held north supported 
by the Conununist powers and a 
“free” south supported hy the 
Americans. As it is, the scuffle is 
very mich a local ene, and we 
haven't needed here in Britain a 
National Council for Peace fi Bur- 
ma and nobody in their senses sees 
any reason for spraying Burmesis 
peasants with napalin or threaten- 
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The peasant and tha 
war. A picture of 
Vietnam by Robert Capa. 


ing to flatten Mandalay with nu- 
clear bombs. 


Of course friends of the West will 
sometimes Jose thelr jobs, and 
clashes between different proups 
with different uiterests will take 
place. 1 do not consider it, however, 
part of the West's funetions nila 
ferally to assume the duty of refer. 
ecing these struggles. We in the 
West have not a very good record 
at peace-keeping’ Eurepe has 
been the seene of seme of the 
IMoodiest and most futile wars in 
history, In any case, as | said earl- 
ier, we invariably fall in’ behind 
the forces of the status quo, and 
this puls us continually on the las: 
ing side. If we do not yo sround 
bombing and strafing them, the 
new men, owever fond their anti- 
Western bluster, will be bound by 
selfinterest to maintain normal 
trade, aid and exchange links wilh 
the West. 


Finally, [ must repert that on my 
recent trip round south and south- 
east Asia 7 found that educated 
Asian opinion is solidly agalnst 
American action in Vietnam, Mr 
Stewart perhaps ig not aware of 
this. Nonetheless tt is a fact and 
ought to be taken inte account 
Unfortunately neither Mr Stewart 
nor My Wilson sepins really ta have 
appreciated the nature of the 
c Te in the post-war | warld, 
which has resulted in a new hab 
ance of forces. They may say that 
they do not care what educaled 
Asians think about Vietnam. Such 
an altitude axplains why the de: 
mocratie revolution ino south-east 
Asia can 60 offen be turned to 
their pwn purposes hy the Commu 
nists, 


Malcatin Cahitwell is a Jocturer at 


the Louion School af Grlental and 
African Studivs, He has recently 
re(arned from w.year iv south-east | 


Anla. 
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Six words that shook 
the Commonwealth 


Having dissociated himself from the 
proposed Commonwealth peace mission 
in Vietnam and from the Rhodesia sec- 
tion of the final communique, President 
WNyerere is now being cast in the role 
of left-extremist badman in some see- 
tions of the British press. In fact, his 
stand has probably shaken the Commoan- 
wealth out of a way of operating which 
was threatening to fossilise it, 

On the Vietnam mission, his position 
should by now be well understood by 
people in the peace movement: together 
with other Commonwealth figures, he 
was sceptical of the idea that a mission 
headed by «a man like Mr Wilson, firmly 
committed to one side, could have any 
suecess, and he feared that its intention 
was “to put China in the dock,” by 
throwlng the blame for the mission's 
failure on to her. On Khodesia, his dis- 
sent may appear to have taken the fori 
ofa verbal quibble; but it was as politi- 
cally based as his criticism of the mis- 
sion, 

The six vital words were “on the basis 
of majority rule.” Dr Nyerere wanted 
them Inserted in the cammunique at a 
point which would commit Britain un- 
equivocally to granting independence to 
Rhodesia only if majority rule was an 
achieved reality and not just a promise. 
We has declared himself surprised and 
disturbed by Mr Wilson's strong opposi- 
tion to the inclusion of this phrase at 
this point; and the London representa- 
tives of the banned African parties have 
also) denounced the communique as 
“ treachery.” 

As the communique reads, the British 
government recognises the aim of 
achieving majority rule; but it leaves 
open the possibility of negotiations with 
the white minority government of Rho- 
desia which might lead to independence 
being granted merely on the understand- 
ing that there would be guarantees of 
majority rights. This is a situation which 
has not arisen before in any transfer of 
power from Britain to a colonial terri- 
tory, and the Zimbabwe leaders fear 
that the guarantees would prove to be 
worthless. 


As far as the final communique goes, 
Dr Nyerere has failed. But he has 
achieved something, in that he has given 
notice to the Commonwealth that it can 
no longer muffle disagreements by insis- 
ting on unanimous decisions; and he 
has also shown that the white members 
of the Commonwealth no longer have 
any automatic claim to “ leadership.” 
Not only Dr Nyerere but many other 
representatives challenged the British 
position on several issues - notably un- 
migration, British Guiana, and support 
for the African nationalist movements 
in Portuguese-held terrifories, as well 
us on Vietnam and Rhodesia. The dis- 
cussion over the Vietnam mission even 
produced the thought, revolutionary in 
terms of the old-fashioned view of the 
Commonwealth, that it was not automa- 
tically necessary for a white member 
to be included on the mission, let alone 
lead it. 


So far the evidence suggests that Mr 
Wilson has not yet fully grasped the 
Importance of this change in attitude. 
Not only did he make the immense 
blunder of discussing his Vietnam mis- 
sion with the other white members 
before presenting it to the full meeting 
(and even worse, going out of his way 
to consult the highly reactionary Sir 
Robert Menzies); the final session of the 
mecting saw the extraordinary spectacle 
of Mr Wilson, in his role as chairman, 
refusing to accept amendments from 
Dr Nyerere which were very critical of 
his position as British representative. To 
have an active partisan in a dispute ag 
chairman of the meeting is a procedure 
which would cause some demur at most 
political gatherings; it hardly squares 
with the idea of equality which is sup- 
posed to be at the root of the Common- 
wealth, 


Wopes are being voiced that the new 
Commonwealth secretariat, and the per- 
son of its first seeretary-zeneral, Arnold 
Smith, will succeed in shifting the focus 
of power in the Commonwealth away 
from) Britain, and help to transform it 
into the gathering of equals which it 
sets out to be. Mr Smith will need the 
help of all its members, “ senior" as 
well as “junior,” if he is to succeed; 
and while it was Sir Robert Menzies 
who most strongly opposed a “UN- 
style" secretary-general, it was the in- 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
New backing for Oxfam 


The summer Issue of the Oxfam Bulletin 
has published an interesting selection of 
letters about its decision to devote part 
of its funds to birth control projects. 
The letters it prints are six ta one in 
favour of the decision; I give one ex- 
ample helaw: 
“ At Christmas, I sent you a donation. 
This was rather against my better 
judgment, as I always doubted tho 
efficacy of helping both the health 
and agriculture of undeveloped na- 
tions without at the same time doing 
something about the population prob- 
lem. I was therefore delighted to read 
your recent announcement that you 
are now also to carry out some birth 
cantral work. I enclose a money 
order..." 
The first Oxfam-alded birth contral pro- 
jects are in South Korea and Wong 
Kong, Details of the Hong Kong pro- 
ject have yet to be worked out, but 
the South Korea grant will go to es- 
tablish and maintain for a year two 
clinies In Seoul, as part of a nationwide 
roframme to reduce the rate of popt- 
ation growth from its present level af 
2% to 1.8% in 1971, 
Another Oxfani project is an interna- 
tlonal discussion week far young peaple, 
Organised by Oxfam and the Interna- 
tional Student Movement for the United 
Nations, it will cover a wide range of 
world problems. It fs at Stowe School, 
Buckingham, from 26 to 31 July; cost 
£3, Its title, “ Point Five,” refers to the 
fraction of the world’s people who are 
underprivileged in various ways. 
Further details about Point Five can 
he had fram David Freeston, Education 
Department, Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, 


Oxford. Donations to the secretary at 
the same address, - 
Uplifting thought for people who some- 
times get depressed and feel that de- 
monstrations aren't really worthwhile: 
Gill Wingell, one of our American cor- 
respondents, writes to say that the June 
16 “speak-out'’ at the Pentagon (re- 
ported last week) was such a success 
that less than 24 hours after it finished 
the Committee for Non-Violent Action 
was opening a full-time Washington 
office and planning an entire summer's 
activity in the city, 

Several demonstrators reported friendly 
conversations with Pentagon personnel, 
and a sponsor of the speak-out, Profes- 
sor Williarn Davidon, noted the preee- 
dent which the action had set: “Now 
froups won't be satisfied with having a 
picket line across the street, but will 
want to go into buildings and talk with 
tho people involved.” 

a o . 
Another thought, not quite so uplifting: 
if took 24 years of effort before the 
American Civil Liberties Union succeed- 
ed in getting the US State Department 
to have the word “race” deleted from 
its finmigrant visa and alien registra- 
tion forms. Congress ordered the climi- 
nation of the word in 1962, but it stayed 
on the forms. 
+ . * 

Since 1960, about 400 Americans, more 
than 196,000 Victnamese combatants and 
an unknown number of Vietnamese 
civillans have been kiNed in the war. 
In the Dominican Republic, some 20 
Americans and an estimated 500-],500 
Dominicans have been killed since the 


dependent spirit of countries like Kenya, 
Tanzania and Trinidad which gave some 
meaning to the idea of equality. This is 
the important thing about this year’s 
conference, 

Meanwhile, what about Rhodesia? Both 
the African oryanisations, the Zimbab- 
we African National Union and the Zim- 
babwe African People’s Union, have is- 
sucd somewhat enigmatic threats of 
violence to come, in answer to the in- 
creasing violence of fan Smith’s adinin- 
istration. Kenya, Tanzania and Zambia 
have offered military bases to Britain, to 
enable her to send troops into Rhodesia; 
the offer was declined, The position is 
not helped by the rivalry between ZANU 
and ZAPU; but as long as their leaders 
are imprisoned and their freedom to 
act denied, there is little hope that they 
can come together, or that they can 
effectively iniluence the situation. 

It is difficult to see any outcome of the 
present situation which will not involve 
either violence or the continued oppres- 
sion of the African majority, with the 
probability of violence to come. This 
would almost certainly be the result of 
any agreement between Britain and the 
government of lan Smith which did not 
bring about majority rule; and since 
Britain is unwilling to inmipose majority 
rule by force, and uncertain as to wheth- 
er the threat of economic sanctions can 
deter a unilateral declaration of inde- 
pendence, some such agreement is quite 
possible. In these circumstances, and 
in the ahsence of any such non-violent 
sanction as exisled in 1962 (when the 
World Peace Brigade threatened a non- 
violent invasion of Northern Rhodesia, 
in conjunction with a general strike, un- 
less majority rule was granted) is there 
anything that supporters of non-violence 
can do to avert a war, a sell-out, or 
the combination of both? If there is, we 
have very little time in which to think 
out what it is. 


Horrors of war 


There seems no end to the horrors of 
war in Vietnam. Last week’s bomb ex- 
plosion in Saigon killed over 40 men, 
women and children, Vietnumese as well 
as American; the Viet Cong are now 
engaged in a competition of executions 
and counter-executions with South 
Vietnam’s new military rulers; and 


end of April 1965. 

These melancholy figures were published 
in the Washington Newslettcr of the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, In its June issue. Since then, of 
course, the number of dead has gone 


up. 
The Wells Newsletter of June 1, for its 
art, points out that US weapons are 
seing used on both sides in Vietnam, 
They are also being used by both fac- 
tions in the Dominica, Cyprus, India- 
Pakistan and Israel-Egypt disputes. 
* + . 


The Peace Action Centre in Frodsham, 
Cheshire is changing its internal organ- 
isation, Barnaby Martin, who has been 


working there for fifteen months, is 
leaving to become Assistant Work- 
Camps Secretary at Friends House, 


London, in September, 

The various activities that have been 
developed over the period of Barnaby 
Martin’s full-time work there will be 
put into local hands. In this way. the 
tnereased activities in Frodsham will not 
be dependent on the presence of a 
full-time worker. 

The developinent that has had most 
cifect locally has been the youth club, 
This has been desperately needed for 
many years. However it was only by 
forming 4 club in a fired hall and al- 
lowing membership to climb past the 
hundred mark that the centre was able 
to show the local population that some- 
thing aught to he done. Now a parents’ 
management committee has been formed 
and permanent premises for the club 
are heing sought. The committee will 
urrange for a youth leader to take over 
from Barnaby Martin. 


sterner measures yet are promised in 


Saigon, his 
The only people who gain from all th 
are the propagandists. The losers a 
the ordinary people. The use of terro 
methods in a war like this brings. little, 
if any, military advantage; its chief T™ 
sult is to stiffen the will to resist art 
make a reconciliation more dificil) 
With last week’s explosion, as W 
others earlier this year, the Viet Cone 
has strengthened the voices calling {0% 
retaliation; it may also have lost itsé? 
some support from people outside viet 
nam whose criticism of American pole 
was taking them towards partial ol 
complete acceptance of the Communls 
interpretation of events, Perhaps those 
who use terror methods count on thet 
demoralising effect balancing the pre 
paganda advantage they give to a 
other side; but we cannot forget th 
people who are wounded and killed @ 
this way. 

Marshal Ky, South Vietnam's 
premier, is “ready to sacrifice 10, 
traitors to save 14 million 
Vietnamese.” In liberating these 84 
14 million from Marshal ky, how many 
people are the Viet Cong going 
sacrifice? 


China isolated 


The failure of the Algiers Afro-Asia? 
conference to take place last week ber, 
of course, partly due to the physit@, 
dangers of even being in Algiers at ths 
time; but the squabbles surrounding % 
conference and the clear division % 
opinion that resulted from its non-haP 
pening represent a serious setback 4 
those who, like China and Indonesia, a 
so anxious to unite the Afro-Asian WO! 71 
against the West, Chou En-lai’s gamble 
of rushing to express solidarity will 
Colonel Boumedienne’s new Algerialt 
government antagonised the Africa 
delegates; and with the conference ¢4™ 
celled despite emphatic Chinese acne 
rations that it would take place, Ch? 

suffered serious loss of face. 

Chou was anxious to take full advantas? 
of America’s present extreme unpor 
larity, and to try and exclude the Sov 
Union from the Afro-Asian alliane 
Hence his clumsiness in trying to ma. 
sure the conference toak place by en 
ing Boumedienne, who would doubtlé®, 
have benefited from the status wi 
participation in the conference wou 

have given his new government. 


Chou only succeeded, however, in I 
ting China in an uncomfortably isolary 
position and demonstrating to his wet 
ern opponents that, in eae Wric 
Africa, he too ean make a dip ome 
mess, Apart from Sukarno, no-one C°) 
came out in support of Boumedicn™ 
The African delegates favoured PE 
Bella because of the African empht 


gute 
ted 


he gave to Algeria; they were ene “it 
of the new government's pan-[slamy 


leanings. Further, it was reported and 
Wi 


praising Ben Bella. “f 
The pity is that the conference CP iis 
have achieved much, even with Chi’, 
ulterior motives to contend with. 
likely that the delegates would 
agreed on at least one point - * 
condemnation of American action 
Vietnam, Such a statement from 5 coq 
presentative an assembly of Afro-ve 

leaders might have given prest re: 
Johnson strong cause for worry. 


qd 


ay: 
portant business simply by bringing te 


‘ i 
gation, for example, had hopes that in! 


informal Nasser-Felsal meeting Wited 
bring some peace to their trav 
country, 


‘ jie 
Instead, we are presented with the a 
expected sight of Sukarno and Chou ie 
lai having to play it coo} for 4 bay 
in the pursuit of their complemeloyn 
ends, It is very easy for the **° jent 
powers to gloat over the predit@™ ig 
China’s “diplomacy has got hel pave 
But both Sukarno and Chou Enlil 
successfully played if cool in the | 
and survived previous crises, THE 9 
laugh is not yet In hearing dista 
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Why did they die? 


Richard Elman: 


the Jews of Warsaw 


The Family Moseat, by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer (Farrar, Strauss and Giraux, 
New York, $5.95). 


At the height of its influence Warsaw 
48 a city of over a million souls. Nearly 
§ third were Yiddish-spenking Jews. For 
the most part, by force or through 
Shoice, they continued to live in separate 
Warters, but some resided in the Great 
‘Orld outside the ghetto, and all re 
alned a part of a separate world which 
“Ould not be defined or contained by 
'etto walls. 


! 
ws living everywhere in Warsaw bound 
“lemselves over to the same rabbinical 
reutts; even the staunchest atheists still 
apeatded themselves as Jews. Aliens 
a tong their Polish neighbours, wander- 
obi even after six hundred years of 
poidence, Jews tore themselves away 
om thelr synagogues, their families, 
ae, traditions, to fori workingmen’s 
‘Sociations and other institutions of a 
Cifically Jewish design. 
en their allenations were disabling 
Ww out of such an alienating context 
arsaw Jewry created a rich and varied 
tld of contticting atyles, ideals, ideo- 
es, and attitudes. The capital of the 
‘ddish-speaking world, Warsaw was 
truly stratified city of Jewish milhon- 
rehi and Jewish beggars, Jewish pro- 
howe lans anc Jewish artisans, Jewish 
v actors, artists, musicians, 


tr 


io elists, 
8 Urnalists, bankers, bailiffs, moneylend- 
hte eal estate speculators, thieves, play- 
eal Pimps, prostitutes, haly men, medi- 
Braet lens charlatans, bureancrats, and 
roputioners of the occult sciences, all 
Cor essing varying allegiances, such as 
ts vittuinism, Bundism, Socialism, Zion- 
Rox: Liberalism, Fascism, and even 
."einianism. Indeed, there were even 
1 there are in America today - a food 
ton’ Jewish gentiles. Yet ull were lied 
igh and branch to the rest of the Jew- 
Copy cDeUAUNity by the life sap of a 
fo, on language, a common culture, a 
t.!Mon alienation which was expressed 
My Veh Yiddish, 
dng than two decades after the brutal 
yponseless destruction of that lithe 
haya the memorialisation of what we 
Come ta describe as the Warsuw 


Ghetto moves on apace; among American 
Jews and their friends it has become & 
minor industry. Unreal and irreproach: 
able, the Jews of Warsaw are clustered 
somewhere above the heads of the rest 
of us, ike cherubim in a sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish religious painting; but with 
what a falling off of quality for the 
original models. 


Not only has the humanity of those who 
perished in the uprising of 1043 been 
blasphemed by the wretched hagiogra- 
phies of Leon Uris and John Wersey, 
the mawkish stage drivel af Millard Lam- 
pell, the insipid banalities of far too 
many Sunday school pageants and Had- 
assah teas, but the extinct culture of 
Warsaw Jewry has also been exploited 
to raise funds for religious schools, 
cultural monuments, community centres, 
Communist - and even Polish nationalist 
» propagandising. What a dreadful trav- 
esty of suffering and loss! An elaborate 
mythology has here been created out 
of the whole cloth about Warsaw Jewry 
which, if it has done nothing else, has 
successfully obscured from view the orl- 
ginal boght multi-coloured garments. 


Who - one wonders - were these mar- 
tyrs? What were their lives like before 
they were arbitrarily chosen for such 
an evil fate? Were they ever as selfish 
or cruel, as carefree or indolent, as you 
and 1? For, if they were not, how thet 
did they ever summon up the resources 
to feel as they must havo felt, to suffer 
as we know they suffered? These ques: 
tions haunt one precisely because no- 
body remains alive who can answer 
them. Warsaw Jewry is important now 
because it is mot; its most impressive 
monument jis absence; its abrupt des- 
iruction begs the question again - why 
did they have to die? 


The fullest possible answer to such a 
question is to be found in Isaac Bashe- 
vis Singer's 600-page novel, The Family 
Moscat. This, I] am pleased ta report, 
is not another Jewish non-hook, 4 pud- 
ding without suet. First published ip 


Hingiish in 1050 (afler having been with: 
held by Singer's publisher so that he 
could fully exploit a lesser book on the 


same subject), this impressive chronicle 
af the powerful and wealthy Meshulam 
Moseat and hig heirs is also the story 
of Warsaw Jewry hetween the two wars, 
ending abruptly with the first German 
shells being tired upon Warsaw in Sep- 
tember 1939. Thus The Family Moscat, 
with its commitment ta a realistic time 
and place, Is hardly even representative 
of its great Yiddish author, Readers 
familiar with Gimpel The Fool or Sing- 
er’s other stories of demons and imps, 
which mix the eroti¢ with tha supar 
natural, will find in The Family Moseat 
tt whally atypical concern with the psy- 
chologising of characters and types which 
is, in fact, a reversion to a much earher 
form of the novel. As translated by the 
late A. H. Gross and Maurice Sanmel, 
The Vamily Moseat is one af the final 
but most impressive statements of ¢las- 
gic European novelistie concerns 


Singer's book fs in the tradition of 
Thomas Mann's Buddenbrooks, af Tol- 
stoy's Anna Karenina. It ts the nuvel 
as history, as total human consciousness, 
a portrait of high and low society, a 
loving glance - sustained at times but 
often Sn brief - inte the minds of 
many different kinds of human heings 
by an author playing God with intelh- 
pence, compassion, insight and tumour. 
Tsaac Singor has never wholly disowned 
such 4 role; now ho even regards God as 
a great author, Hut the fact remalus 
that hig later works are apt to be more 
Imited in seope, more intensely worked 
out in the achievement of intensity and 
nurrative lucidity . more Singeresque, lf 
you will The Family Moseat, on the 
other hand, is a tribute ta the work 
of Singer's older brother, 1. 4, himself 
the author of many such classic works, 
including The Hrothers Ashkenazi: 


Bul if The Family Moscat, the total 
work, is not even as satisfactory as 
brother J. Vs tmajor novel, this early 
minting of Isaac Bashevis' tetranal ina- 
finahion is a wholly realised, whally un- 
sentimentahsed confrontation with the 
Warsaw he lett hetind in 1835 (9 came 
ta America. This is the book which 
Singer had to wrile if be was ever ta 
transcend auch experience ta partake in 
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the mythic past of The Stave and The 
Magician of Lublin. 

Our major excuse for reading such work 
now 1s that it is also brilliant ficuian. 
In treating Warsaw life in all its 
complexity, with honesty and vision, 
Singer performs the try supernatural 
feat af making the dead come to Ute 
again, Wut how do you samimma rise the 
course of a river, or the way cools 
spread out fram a tree? If is not sa yey 
to recapitulate the plot of this uavel, 
which like the Vistula seems to wander 
back and forth throughout all of War 
saw. 

Yet there is one great anifying thema 
to the work. It is the knowledge which 
as readers we ali share that all theso 
people died prematurely; their Lives 
were soutfed aut wath Zyclone Uf) they 
(drowned In sewers; they were murdered 
by firing squads. Singer does not have 
to remind us explicitly that this Is his 
theme: he merely evokes the busy ved 
of those who have dled. 

What Simmer has done in The Partly 
Mascat ig tn deseribe a family tree blas- 
ted at its roots by outside farces but 
crumbling from within, a8 well, due to 
al the flnesses of this modern world 
of deracination and list, power and the 
craving after power, From the opening 
pages, when we first encounter Hels 
Meshulain Maseat, eivhty but still hearty, 
selfish but a patrisych, returning fron 
an unnamed Mast European spa with 
his new third wife and adopted daughter, 
Adele, to the very final pages when - 
like the old Warsaw refainers of the 
Moseats - we find ourselves waiting for 
the end with an tnreal sensa of fore- 
hoding, the lives and problems of Absa 
Heshel Bannet, Fishel Kutner, Haddan 
sah, Feigele, and all the various Mos- 
cats, Bannets, Landaus, Katzenellenbo- 
gens and Bermans, distract ua fram the 
auwfd knowledge which we all share that 
these are the doomed. 


In a way, they too must have been so 
distracted by the fullness of thelr ax- 
erience, by all the family quarrels and 
ove affairs, the sharp dealings, the 
seances, the ceremonies, the Hes, the 
disasters and the petty iumpha of thoir 
litte world, Mow eould tt have been 
otherwise? We tend tu think that the 
Jews should have Known or might hive 
known or even did know, in some casey, 
what was about to hareen to them. But 
Singer shows us that they knew and 
they didn't know; they were neurotic 
and confused, or they couldn't really 
bring themselves to Imagine such a8 
thing, or that, even when all the attris 
tions of the modern world had been felt 
hy such a conmmunily, what remained 
with them wax still so much more vivid, 
palpable and real than a allernatives 
of exile stich as those which the Warsaw 
community might have had to face. 


What -« afler all < did we of the outside 
warld offer these poople that they should 
have been anything el#e but the cow 
ards which they were, clutching on to 
thelr lives at all costs? But that is per 
haps their greatest tragedy - that thay 
were so sedticed by life. sn very near: 
sighted, that they stumbled right Into 
the arms of thelr enemien. Yet haw can 
we mock (hem now that we have coma 
to know tham so well? 

In The Family Moseat, isaac Singer's 
Warsaw Jews wrangle among themaclyes 
until it is too late. Some - tike Pinale 
Moscat « walk the streets of Warsaw 
with @ war map in their pockets, demon 
strating to anyhedy who might care to 
liston that Adolf Hiller ia a martian 
Others are so absorbed in their htthe 
work) that aver the ioast monstrous 
patitical realities must have seomed to 
them ultimately guite hiand, If would 
be the eruellest of all jnsdis if we wero 
to second guess these dead, Gut perhapa, 
HME WAG BecUre as we ara, wee van stil 
learn same lessans from their disaster, 
For - in Singer's owa wonts « they are 
now “AL gone, Gone Itche the Bind, 
Shinuel Smietina, Chatskete Shplgelylasa, 
Gone the racketeers, the plinps, ihe 
drivers of hoxse tricks, The pickpogkats 
af the Krochmalnia andl tha Smatcha .., 
the urchins of danash's Court... aul 
of them...” 


Richard Elman is a ireelaace American 
writer, We is a regular contributor te 
Peane News. ' 
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Adam Roberts 


A THIRD WAY IN VIETNAM? 


Wt is hardly original to describe the 
Vietnam problem as complicated, yet in 
forming opinions about it many people, 
both on the political Right and the Left, 
have simplified the issues to a remark- 
able extent. This has been evident in 
much of the recent discussion on Viet- 
nam both in this country and the USA, 
and it js a phenomenon deserving a 
fuller examination than the brief one 
which ean be offered here. 

On the Left, it seems to be widely ac- 
cepted that the Viet Cong guerrillas 
represent the people of South Vietnam, 
and that in North Vietnam Ho Chi Minh 
has led a genuinely popular national 
revolution. One supporter of the first 
proposition, K. Amoo-Gottfried, speaking 
at a rally in Trafalgar Square organised 
by the Movement for Colonial Freedom, 
said that the issues in Vietnam were 
quite simple - pregnant women were 
being killed by American troops, To say 
this without mentioning the thousands 
of Viet Cong assassinations is only slight- 
ly more relevant than saying that the 
issues in the Rann of Kutch are quite 
simple because Pakistanis are being 
killed by Indians. 

It is frequently suggested on the Left 
that the Viet Cong struggle is simply a 
continuation of the Viet Minh struggle 
against the French which ended in 


Margret Hofmann 


1954, This is only partly true; there have 
been many Vietnamese who supported 
the Viet Minh but who, disenchanted 
with the emergence of a brutal Commu- 
nist regime in North Vietnam, are op- 
posed to the Vict Cong. At the Washing- 
ton teach-in there was an _ interesting 
confrontation when Helen Lamh argued 
that the Viet Minh and the Viet Cong 
were essentially the same: in reply, 
Hoang Van Chi, who had supported the 
former organisation but not the Vict 
Cong, received applause when he out- 
lined the distinction. 

The suggestion that the Viet Cong is es- 
sentially nationalist rather than Commu- 
nist is frequently made on the Left, yet 
those who make it seldam trouble to con- 
sult the recent history of Vietnam. The 
Viet Minh, too, was widely regarded as 
nationalist rather than Communist, part- 
ly because it was fighting a colonial 
power, and partly because it carefully 
built up a “front” structure and pro- 
gramme (later abandoned when it was 
no longer felt to be necessary). 

There is much evidence that the Nat- 
ional Liberation Front is also a Com- 
munist front, and in fact the way in 
which the genuinely representative char- 
acter of the Viet Cong is argued, with 
descriptions of some of the individuals 
on the National Liberation Front Com- 


mittee, tends to confirm this, as most of 
the members are so politically insignifi- 
cant that they ean hardly be considered 
to constitute in themselves an alternative 
government. 


None of the policy statements so far 
issucd by the Liberation Front suggest 
in any way that the Front has differ- 
ences with Communism, although one or 
two statements made by Front leaders 
to Journalists do suggest a reluctance to 
relinquish control of South Vietnam to 
the North; these may be indications of 
a more deep-rooted rivalry, but the evi- 
dence is slim. 


It can be argued that the Vietnamese 
Communists are nationalists first and 
Communists second, and many writers 
on the Left have emphasised that all 
Vietnamese, aware of the Jong periods 
of occupation of Vietnam by China, may 
oppose any moves to sacrifice Vietnam- 
ese independence to Chinese interests, 
There is certainly some truth in this con- 
tention, and it is a justifiable criticism of 
current US policy that it is simply forc- 
ing the Viet Cong and North Vietnam 
closer to China; but long before the 
US began to threaten North Vietnam 
the Vietnamese Communists were pre- 
pared to eliminate non-Communist na- 
tionalists and to import such Chinese 


A tribute to Alice Herz 


The news stary was headlined: “ Widow 
sets herself Afire in Protest.” 


“¥neredible!" “Senile!” “ Hysterical!” 
Such must have been the reaction to 
this little notice in the American dailies 
soon after March 16, 1065. But this act 
which, on the surface, looked so eccen- 
tric had not been committed by an eccen- 
tric person at all. Readers who were in- 
terested enough to proceed beyond the 
headline learned that in Detroit a woman 
had set fire to herself in protest against 
the escalation of the war in Vietnam. 


“Wonder if she was a Buddhist?" I was 
asking myself as J read on; but when I 
saw her name I stifled a scream: she was 
my friend, Aliee Herz. 


J had met Mrs Herz and enjoyed her hos- 
pitality two years ago when she compe- 
tently arranged several speaking en- 
vagements for me. 1 was surprised when 
I first saw her: a soft-spoken, unassum- 
ing, round-faced grandmotherly woman, 
eager to avail herself of other people's 
opinions. I had pictured her differently. 
‘ime and again I had to remind myself 
that this woman who spoke so clearly, 
thought so logically, and wrate so beau- 
tifully was over eighty years old. 


Mrs Herz was not bitter, or senile, or 
hysterical. She was a gentle and thought- 
ful peraon, beloved and admired by all 
who were privileged to know her. 

Her daughter, Helga, received hundreds 
of letters, telegrams and phone calls 
even offers to pay her mother’s hospital 
hill. Fifteen ayne State University 
students, eta a the Detroit Com- 
mittee to find the War in Vietnam, 
went to the hospital bearing flowers for 
Mrs Herz. Four beautiful bouquets of 
white curnations were carried for her 
during a shamefully heckled and dis- 
rupted poace walk of concerned Detroit 
citizens. 

Dr Henry Hitt Crane, pastor emeritus of 
Detroit's Central Methodist Church, who 
had known Mrs Herz thraugh church 
and peace activities for twenty years, 
sald: “She was trying to give her final 


witness to her abhorrence for all war. 
This eloquent declaration of her concern 
for the cause of peace should be recog- 
nised so that it will not have been in 
vain.” 

Since learning of Mrs Herz's action I 
have concerned myself a great deal with 
the subject of giving one's own hfe. Is 
the thought really so remote? There have 
certainly been many cuses, even in recent 
history, of idealistic people actually sa- 
crificing themselves so that others may 
live. There were the Japanese Kami- 
kaze fliers who, believing that they were 
serving a patriotic cause as well as Sav- 
ing the lives of their countrymen, them- 
selves would pilot the bombs on to 
their targets. And, more recently, in 
Vietnam several Buddhists set them- 
selves on fire for a cause which was 
to them of overriding importance: to win 
freedom and justice for the followers 
of their religion. Did not Gandhi, too, 
risk his life whenever he embarked on 
on a hunger strike? 


But self-sacrifice has not heen limited 
to members of oriental nations. I am 
thinking of a good friend of our family 
who might have been saved from de- 
portation to a Nazi concentration camp 
but refused the aid of her friends so as 
not to endanger them, and went to her 
death. And there were many like her, 
and many who risked and even gave 
their lives In an effort to hide Jews. 

In earlier years Mrs Herz had heen a 
Quaker. She remained a_ convinced 
acifist. Many times she discussed with 
er Unitarian minister her greatest 
concern: the futility of war. 

“ft do this not out of despair but out 
of hope,” she wrote to her daughter. 
And on the way to the hospital she 
told the fireman: “I have done It to 
protest the arms race all over the 
world.” 

In Detroit, in Washington, at the United 
Nations she had walked for peace and 
civil rights - at the age of 82. In the 
Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom she had bean one of the 


organisation’s most faithful members. 


She had worked for President Johnson’s 
re-election, but felt increasingly grave 
misgivings about Vietnam and US foreign 
policy. And yet, I sense from her letters 
and from knowing her personally that 
she did not set herself on fire specifically 
in protest at the escalation of the war 
in Vietnam but rather to stir her fellow 
citizens from their apathy. She, a well 
educated lady of Jewish ancestry who 
had fled from Germany when Hitler 
came to power, learned the price of 
complacency from bitter experience. In 
Germany the lethargy of the people led 
to the rise of Hitler. Today this same 
kind of lethargy may lead to World 
War II. Mrs Herz willingly gave her 
hfe to help awaken the citizens of her 
beloved adopted country and, indeed, of 
the whole world, before it would be too 
late. 

It is possible that she did not succeed 
jin awakening the people at all. That the 
pain she suffered and the life she gave 
may produce no lasting echo. Yet, who 
knows how many people in the United 
States, even across the world, she has 
succeeded in jolting out of their com- 
ple and into action? Who can tell 
now many she has made aware of the 
danger at hand? Who can determine how 
many more people now feel that they 
can no longer postpone studying the 
background of the Vietnamese crisis, 
and how many more feel urged to ex- 
press their coneern to their Congress- 
men? Has she not helped awaken many 
of us to the responsibility we have to 
our children, that we must save them 
from another war? Has she not im- 
pressed upon us the fact that, while 
the people Ilving under dictatorships are 
not at liberty to question und advise 
their leaders, we, privileged to Hive in a 
free country, are obliged to challenge 
our government to engage in more ima- 
ginative and responsible thinking and 
planning? 

Mrs Alice Herz has done more than her 
share. Let us make sure that we are 
worthy of her sacrifice. 


Communist measures as the 1953-56 land 
reform programme. 


It has been in its assessment of Commu: 
nist North Vietnam that the Left ha§ 
been dangerously naive: one longs for 
the day when just one left-winger will 
even mention the brutal land reform 
programme in North Vietnam; MPs whd 
have visited North Vietnam, lke Lena 


Jeger and William Warbey, seem hapPy | 


to close their eyes to this episode, a: 
though it is fully documented and thé 
mistakes which were made were ment 
tioned at the time in North Vietnames® 
newspapers. Likewise, left-wingers seem 


uninterested in the continued detention | 


of writers in North Vietnam, or in 
practically complete exclusion of a 
foreigners apart from known sympathi® 
ers. 


If the analysis of the Vietnam situation — 


by the Left has been inadequate, so hag 


that by the supporters of Americal” 


policy - as should be obvious from thé 
dismal failure of this policy even to lead 
in the direction of a solution. Like thé 
Left, the Right has chosen to ignore 
number of awkward facts. In his speec® 
at the Oxford teachin on June 16 
Michael Stewart did not once mention 
the name of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
under whose rule South Vietnam be 
came a dictatorial state, thus making 
it almost inevitable that the Communist 
and nationalist opponents of the regime, 
without Jegal forms of redress, wou! 
retreat to the jungles and paddy fielaé 
and revert to the puerrilla methods they 
had used against the French. 


Mr Stewart made much of the impossibl- 
lity of free elections in the North, bu 
he said nothing about the way in whic 
elections were repeatedly rigged 3 
South Vietnam. In September 1963, fof 
example, at the helght of the Buddhis 
and student opposition to the regime 
Mr Nhu and his equally hated wif® 
Madame Nhu both got 99.8 per cen 
Moscow-style majorities in election? 
Does Mr Stewart think these election 
were free? 


Perhaps the fundamental error made PY 
the Right has been the apparently a 
tomatic assumption that any kind © 
military threat requires a predominantly 
military response. This assumption die® 
hard, and it is depressing to note how 
whenever a particular military tacu’ 
fails in Vietnam, it ts antomatically sur 
posed that another military move, % 
more of the same military medicine, ¥"! 
somehow do the trick. ‘ 
There is a considerable body of evidenct 
which suggests that the US-Sonth Viel 
namese military response to the ae 
Cong threat has in fact helped the V!@% 
Cong in its growth from a group 0: 
lightly-armed bandits to a fully-fledst 
National Liberation movement. US-Sou"! 
Vietnamese forces are the principal ha 
pliers of arms to the Viet Cong, a0. 
many Viet Cong guerrillas receive thes 
basic training with the South Vietn@ 
ese army and then defect. 0 
A more fundamental disadvantagé ng 
military action against the Viet CO 
however, has to do with the pect: 
characteristics of the guerrilla f un 
The fact that Vietnam is a divided 60%) 
try, and the famillar guerrilla tact ne 
avoiding pitched battles and Ney 
among the peaple, means that inflltre in 
are not ethnically or otherwise G6 iq, 
guishable from the rest of the Ploy 
tion, and that targets for us-South hard 
namese firepower are particularly yh 
to find, In seeking out the elusive woerace 
las, the povernment forces have (pind 
the beginning of the war been BM og 
the innocent along with the BUNTY jaf 
innumerable correspondents I gail 
nam have described in harrowing italy 
the disastrous effect whieh os 

ca raiene by government farce 

on the civilian populatian. 
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that explosives aud napalm only ensures 


Vie, the population at large becomes 
ton nited from the government in Sai- 
Hh’ thus directly helping the Viet Cony 
1 tlezy, which has consistently aimed 
hghtoduce precisely this result; tis is 
tip Cited by the fact that the principal 
deet for Viet Cong assassinations has 
Inyo been the small official and village 
et - between 1957 and 1963 probably 
pow 10,000 were killed in South Viet: 
«7 Since these people provide the 
tryst link between Saigon and the coun- 
k 5lde., 
4 . 
i his interview with Idgar Snow pub- 
bet last February, Mao Tse-tunjs em 
hyped the self-defeating nature of 
Antty action against the Viet Cons. 
th, ding to Snow, Mao “ observed that 
yj, {tore American Weapons and Lroops 
tie “e brought in to Saigon, the faster 
Yypeth Vietnamese Liberation forces 
yy hecome armed and edueated, to 
. Victory.” 
ij Port written by a Viel Cong cadre 
lhe yibtured early in 1962 indicates how 
tg, let Cong rely on a military response 
ty. their opponents to help their 
ley DUYposes. The report, describing the 
: Conw’s efforts to turn ” Xit village” 
Ninn Viet Cong “combat village,” is 
the“arised by Denis Warner, the dis- 
tise Shed Australian reporter of south- 
tian, Asian affairs in The Last Confu- 
| 
t 


ony 
rif? this stage, XB village had merely 
weed from being for and with the 
nop tment to being for itself. Its 
wble's interests were narrow, shal- 
doc} and not at all in keeping with the 
Ts Mindire Communist requirements, 
Ng FSy its proper part in South Viet 
a, War of national liberation, it 
tightly had to become an active par 
Tay Pant, It had to fight, and the 
hee the government forces could be 
ti raged to fight against it, the more 
oad would the people become fully 
Hog ied, with the — Conmunists’ 
thor oc (italics added.) 
times experienced observers of the Viet- 
1 al on scene have been equally criti- 
‘ing, fhe reliance on a military res- 
Ae the Viet Cong, In an_ article 
| Pl in Foreign Affairs last October, 


t 


| 
"snounce war and! will never 5 
This Prt or sanction snother 
bin Pledge signed by each _ 
MeqWer is the basis of the Peace 
B88 Union send your pledge to 
h,,, Neadquartera Dick Sheppard 
8 6 Endsleigh Street WC) 


Major-General €dward G. Landsdale, 
USAF, who was an adviser to President 
Diem in 1954-56 (and reportedly the 
CLA man in Saigon) wrote: 
“The Communists have let loose a 
revolutionary idea in Vietnam und... 
it will not die by being ignored, 
bombed or smothered by us... The 
forcible overthrow of Diem last 
November (1963) and the later coup 
in January were revolutionary acts in 
themselves, but appear ta have been 
outside a national revolution at the 
rice-roots level, since they put the 
government largely into the hands 
of the army and the bureaucracy... 
While these are sizeable, organised 
groups, they are stil] not the majorily 
of the Vietnamese, the ‘ peaple’ among 
whom the Viet Cong hide and get sup- 
port for their operations...” 


Unfortunately, owing to the nature of 
the political debate between Right and 
Left, opposition to the Viet Cong is 
equated with support fer military ac- 
tion, and the demand for peace and a 
US withdrawal is equaled with suppart 
for or complaisance towards the Viet 
Cong. Is it too much to hope that people 
af differing political views will be able 
to confront ali the awkward elements 
in the Vietnam situation, and face up 
to the dangers both of continued war, 
and of totalitarianism? 


Whether means of averting both these 
dangers can be developed is perhaps an 
open question, as there might at first 
sight appesr to be little time availahle, 
and no poplar base on whieh ta bald 
a movement prepared to resist a totali- 
taurlan government in South Vietnam. 
Yet the potential for this does already 
exist in the Buddhist movement, with 
its direct and recent experience of non- 
violent struggle against the Diem = re- 
gime - which had many tolalltarian 
characteristics. 


The success of the Buddhist carapaizn, 
while certainly not complete, at least 
valled into question the Cominunist he- 
lief that dictatorial regimes such as 
Diem's can only be averthrown by armed 
farce; and it is noteworthy that fram 
the start the Buddhists made clear their 
determination to be independent of the 
Communists. During the summer of 1963, 
when North Vietnam attempted to step 
into the Buddhist dispute with a letter 
to the International Control! Commission 
protesting against the persecution of 
Buddhists, the Buddhists tartly replied 
that the FEC had no power fo intervene 
in internal affairs. The Huddhist journal 
Lap Truong, first. published in 1984, 
while criticising US policy, repeatedly 
urged the need for national sobidarity 
to defeat Communism. 


i, 
* 


Fy 
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The least reported - und perhaps the 
most siynificant aspect of ite Buddhist 
attitude to South Vietnam’s political 
problems lies in the field of action, not 
words, Leaders at the Buddhist Institute 
have earlier this year (as already re- 
ported in Peace News) expressed to 
western visitors their desire to be able 
to use non-violent methods of struggle 
against either another Diem regime, or 
against the National Liberation Front. 
One of the leaders told of a suceessful 
resistance in Quang Nang province Jast 
autumn. ‘The Liberation Front there tried 
to get Buddhist leaders to co-operate in 
its administration; the Jeaders refused 
and on three oceasions resorted {o non- 
violent resistance and nomcooperation, 
Minally the Liberation Front gave up 
and jeft them alone. 


In another incident, at the end of March, 
a Buddhist monk burned himself to 
death at the vilape of Vinh Truong, 275 
miles north-east of Saigon, in protest 
against the Viet Cong’s “ anti-rehgious 
crinies.” According to the Vietnam Press 
Agency, the monk left a letter asking 
the Viet Cang to end persecution of 
religious people, to stop using lying 
propaganda, and “no longer to make use 
of pagodas to garrison their subversive 
forces.” 

Ruddhist leaders in Saigon freely admit 
thelr Jack of experience in organising 
non-violent struggle (it is, after all, only 
just aver two years since their campaign 
against the Diem regime began), and 
for the time being most of them relic 
tantly approve of the US bombing of 
North Vietnani, and state that they 
would not want the US to withdraw 
unless Viet Cong military activity were 
also abandoned. But what the Buddhists 
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Could the Buddhists form the basis 
of a non-vielent movement in Viet- 
nam? In this photograph, Buddhist 
monks and young demousteators sit 
at the vate of the National Budd- 
hist Institute, Vien Hoa Dea, oppo- 
site a dine of paralroapers. The 
Buddhists satin the vateway to 
prevent troops from eutering ihe 
pagoda. 


scom to be moving towards is a strateny 
of nonviglent struggle against both in 
ternal and external threats to peace and 
freedom; « nuinber of experts on Viet 
nam have sugested that, of the Libera- 
tion Front tried to grab all the power ii 
some kind of coalHion government in 
South Vietnam, the Buddhists might or- 
panise as they did against Diem; and 
Thich Quang Lien, whose “peace mani- 
festo"” was presented at a press canfer 
ence on February 24, has hinted at such 
a strategy in bis stetement that "af any 
form of war or guerrilla war is con- 


ducted again by the Northern covers 
wernt, the whole people, especially the 


religious proups in the South, will have 


to tise up aainst the belligerent ele 


ments...” 


The chances that the Buddhists wilh put 


forward, and be able to canduct, a pati. 
cy of non-violent resistance against the 


Communist threat, as they did against 
the Diem regime, are frankly not great, 


as they are suffering from on number 


of internal divisions about political in 


valvement. 


Nevertheless, tho possibility existe and 


needs to he encouraged, by all who are 


concerned about bath peace and free 
dom in Vietnam. The Buddhista, who 
have repentedly urged the need fer re 
form and socla) justice, could offer a 
Fee 


revolutionary alternative to 
he Viet Cong’s politico-tniiltary threat; 


the Buddhist technique of non-ecdopera- 
tion with opponents could make it bard 
for Viet Cong cadres to operate anong 
the population; and their tactic of un- 
armed defiance in the face of vialence 
might he a more effective means of re- 
sistance 


avainst assassinations and 
purges than self-defeating military re- 
prisal raids. The use of wholly or largely 
nonviolent methods agalnat the Viet 
Cong would deprive the guerrillaa of the 
immense psychological advantage which 
goes with belng able ta portray your 
opponent as Violent and inhuman, 


It seems clear that the Thaidhiste’ pre- 
gence as a force in Vietnamese polities 
will ensure that there is a focus for 
popular struggle against future fenden- 
cies to dictatorship or guerrilla valence 
which should not he underestimated. 
The choice In Vietnam Is not simply 
between military aetion and eapitulation, 
ar between Right and Left; what is 
emerging is at least a possibility of 
genuincly indigenaus struggle for peace 
and freedom. 


Adam Roberts, formerly Deputy Editar 
of Peace News, hav written on the 
Buddhist mayement in South Vietnam 
in the Guardian and The World Today. 
He is currently editing a beok on chy 
lian defence, and his been awarded the 
Noel Buxton Studentship in Internat 
jonal Relations at the London Schoal pf 
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The future of Latin America 
A DIALOGUE 


In this, the second part of a discussion which began in Peace News 
last. week, Carlos Fuentes (world famous novelist) and Irving L. 
Horowitz (Professor of Sociology, Washington University) discuss the 
relationship between America and her colonies, “ Current United States 
policy makers have often satanised Communism and coexistence,” says 
Professor Horowitz, “ but we must be equally careful not to satanise 


capitalism and the United States.” 


Horowitz: First, fet me say that my 
statements about Cuba were intended 
simply as a factual component - and in 
this sense, neither moralistic nor im- 
moral. Of course, Cuba should not have, 
and could not have waited, for Brazil 
{o make its revolution - for that would 
be like waiting for Godot, or for Lefty 
(if there are any older readers!). But 
you, too, raise a very interesting point 
about the Latin American “way” vis 
a vis the Aslan or African “ way.” Let 
us take a closer look at the differences 
among the Third World. Now that even 
the Jeading business, trade, and com- 
mercial periodicals have taken to talk- 
ing of the Third World, we ought to 
make clear that the task of revolution 
is more difficult in Latin America pre- 
cisely because it is more advanced in 
certain respects than either Asia or 
Africa. 


In what respects? First with respect to 
consumer satisfaction and gratification. 
The very modernism of Latin American 
societies is an anomaly - since it makes 
structural change extremely difficult, 
That is to say, every city from Asuncion 
to Valparaiso has the kinds of commodi- 
tics - autos, phonographs, televisions, 
laundromats, ete, which divide social 
classes along conventional lines. This was 
not the case in Algeria, in Egypt, in 
Nigerta, in Indonesia, etc. There struc- 
tural reform preceded modernisation. 
While in Latin America it has been the 
other way about! 


Second, ironically enough, the fact that 
Latin American countries have long 
heen independent in a formalistic-lega} 
sense works to the advantage of the 
middle sectors - serving to Isolate a 
rather weak and politically disorganised 
and economically dependent urban fac- 
tory class and the still weaker rural 
peasantry. Thus, the very fact of differ- 
ences between continents which you 
point to makes revolution in Latin 
America extremely difficult. This is the 
hard nut which Latin American radicals 
muat continually chew on. 

Fuentes: Perhaps this only means that 
the Afro-Asian renee are now living 
through the stage Latin America went 
through in 1810-1821, when it gained 
indepondence from the colonial metropo- 
lis. They might also go through the 
stages of neocolonialism, formalistic- 
legal independence, comic-opera reyimes, 
pronunciamientos, territorial mutilations, 
and the like, until they also have con- 
sumer satisfaction and then face the 
final, inevitable revolutionary conscience. 
Or am I only tracing a natural history 
of the independence of underdeveloped 
countries? 


Worewitz: The question you pose is im- 
portant; however you ought to realise 
that there is an uneyenness to historical 
thythms. In Latin America, that is to 
gay, there exist three “ eflects:” first, 
acceleration effect in development, which 
means compressing economic history jn- 
to a shorter time span than the norm 
elsewhere. Second, the effect of coming 
last, which enables on emergent area to 
profit from mistakes made before. Third, 
Oe combination effect, the fusing of the 

st elements in the traditional, capital- 
jst, and socialist forms of development. 


It ia specious to expect that Africa and 
Asia will repeat the mistakes, or for that 
Imatter, the successes of Latin America. 
In Africa and Asja you are dealing with 
racial homogeneity, with area homoge- 
neity, and with a continent-wide orienta- 
tation. In Latin America, you have racial 
and ethnic heterogeneity, national rather 
than continent-wide orientations, and 
thoroughly formed class systems of 
stratification, If anything, Latin Ameri- 
ea js in a stage of Klassenkampf; while 
Afriey and Asia are in a stage of Ras- 
pater I really don't know whieh is 
the “ higher" stage, but I do know that 


they differ considerably. I tend to the 
view that perhaps the idea of national 
liberation in Latin America ought to be 
broadened tu include the idea of hemis- 
pherie liberation. When the Pan Amert- 
can Union or its future equivalent be- 
comes an instrument of Latin American 
liberation, then Latin America will catch 
up on Africa and Asia. As it turns out 
then, Latin America is more advanced 
only in terms of commodity consumption 
and political forms of domination, but 
not as a pencral economic entity. 


Fuentes: Agreed. Here we return to our 
central theme. The newly independent 
countries of Africa and Asia are officially 
more independent than the Latin Ameri- 
can countries; their participation in 
continental and even international - the 
Bandung and Belgrade conferences 
movements of independence sharply con- 
trasts with the almost unanimous Latin 
American obeisance to Washington OAS 
dictates. Yet, on a material plane, Latin 
America is more developed than Asia or 
Africa. The Afro-Asians have a greater 
official conscience than their Latin 
American counterparts, yet the latter 
operate on a more developed social 
basis. 

This sets squarely before us a problem 
we cannot elude, namely, the particular 
differences between the European and 
North American powers in relation to 
their de facto colonies. Does this rela- 
tion not pose a problem, namely, that 
the Europeans have learned through trial 
and error that it is the material econ- 
omic domination that comes first, while 
political, or, if you will, ideological mat- 
ters, second? The North Americans for 
their part want both their economic pri- 
vileges and their ideological supremacy. 
Herein lies a matter for thought: even 
literary thought. Let us not forget that 
the Afro-Asians gain independence in 
the twilight of four centuries of European 
imperial domination, while the United 
States becomes an imperial power only 
in Cuba and elsewhere in Latin America 
half a century ago. Is it that Latin 
American movements of liberation make 
the United States feel cheated of its 
opportunity, ef its imperial grandeur? 


We may ponder this and realise why 
the United States sees Satan incarnate 
in a Fidel Castro. But we must aflirm 
that the basic difference is that the Euro- 
peans do realise that the world changes 
and try to adjust to the changes, while 
the United States denies that any pro- 
found change may come about in its 
imperial backyard, and simply refuses 
to adjust to it - beyond the certainly 
short-lived but intelligently thought out 
policies of the Jate President John F. 
Kennedy, 

Horowitz: I think in all fairness it must 
he pointed out that Latin America was 
open territory and fair yame for whoever 
wanted, or whoever had the will to pene- 
trate this market. It is only recently that 
the United States has completely won 
out in the Latin American market 
and that with the assistance of World 
War II. Even at this late date it cannot 
be said that the United States is an 
oxclusive investor or owner in the area. 
Competition hetween foreign enterprises 
for Latin American markets and invest- 
ments remains keen. 


Yet, there is a sharp and meaningful 
point in your statement. It is true that 
the United States has performed differ. 
ently as 4 colonial power than have the 
European powers. Basically, these diff- 
erences may be summarised as follows: 
in economic terms, the Europeans were 
interested in extracting raw materials, 
like the Belgians in the Congo; whereas 
the United States has been interested in 
selling off its surplus commodity goods. 
More broadly, the European colonialists 
needed their colonies: whereas the 
United States wanted its colonies. In 


political terms, the Europeans arranged 
a mutually understood system of super- 
ordination and subordination (the Inng- 
lish in relation to the Indians, for ex- 
ample); whereas the United States from 
the outset insisted on the rhetoric of 
equality - the failure of the United 
Stutes to deliver on its rhetoric was thus 
its political Achilles’ heel. 


This is especially obvious in Latin 
America. In military terms, and this is 
of very great significance, the uropeans 
inanned the armed forces of its depen- 
dencies with “home” troops; whereas 
the United States has especially and 
expressly between 1945 and 1964 sup- 
ported the “ colonial” inilitary. Thus, a 
military instability is present which was 
not the case with India or Congo. I am 
suprvesting that while American impe- 
rialism is indeed different from Euro- 
pean imperialism, these differences often 
rebound to the credit, if that be the 
word, of the United States. Perhaps the 
abortive qualities of Latin American 
revolutions are precisely a response to 
these rather paternalistic softened as- 
pects of United States colonialism in 
contrast to earlier European models. 


Fuentes; Indeed, we have had more than 
our fair share of unsentimental Gunga 
Dins, and not one of the least rancours 
that Latin Americans hold against the 
United States is that with North Ameri- 
can money, arms, and technical assis- 
tance, the military have been effectively 
propped up and permitted fo blossom 
after the Second World War, when in 
the wave of anti-fascist sentiment their 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 


It is very curious. Cuba is now being ac- 
cused before the Organisation of Ameri- 
can States of sending caches of arms to 
Venezuelan revolutionists. And when one 
thinks of the quantities of United States 
arms that have been handed to the Latin 
American military to murder students, 
workers, and intellectuals over the past 
twenty years, the hypocrisy becomes 
total. The relations between Latin Ameri- 
cx and the United States are really 
tragic. In the strictest sense of the term 
they are a relation of unfulfilled hopes, 
of chasms between illusion and reality. 
Fyankly nowhere in the world could the 
United States follow through a more 
humane exemplary policy than in Latin 
America, for nowhere is there a greater 
good-will, yes, and a greater admiration 
towards the enormous social, historical, 
and cultural values of the American 
people than in Latin America. 


Personally, when I was adinitted to the 
United States last May on a limited 
basis - five days only and restricted to 
Manhattan - I was highly impressed by 
the independence, — seriousness, and 
openness of spirit of the American in- 
telliventsia, But then I asked myself, 
as do so many Latin Amerieans: why 
can't these extraordinary people really 
influence the policy of the United States? 
Why is it that the only policy the 
United States has in Latin Amprica is 
determined by short-sighted commercial, 
ideological, and military considerations? 
The only people who have any policy at 
al] in Latin America (and it is so limi- 
ted, so blind!) are a handful of cor- 
porations. 

I pose the following for your considera- 
tion: granting that the essential respon- 
sibility is ours in bettering our own sort, 
what can the American intelligentsia do 
to make the centres of power and public 
opinion in the United States understand 
that the real, not the rhetorical, progress 
of Latin America is in the interest of the 
United States? That neither a hollow 
anti-Communism, nor bellicose stands 
against Cuba, nor the pampering of the 
inilitary, nor mythical crusades against 
subversion, nor the unlimited protection 
of a handful of corporations, nor cynical 
toppling of governments that are not 
subservient, but on the contrary, sym- 
pathy towards the progressive forces of 
the hemisphere, even if they are tnor- 
thedox jn their approach to economic 
and social problems, and an wnderstand- 
ing that these problems simply cannot 
be solved on the pristine premises 
United States officialdom believes in, To 
require a definite heresy can in the long 
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economic and diplomatic relations 
all countries, independent of ideo 
If the United States can sel] to 82 
Soviets and sign commercial agreem 
with Bucharest, Warsaw, ang Belgtf 

why can't we? In satanising commune, 
and coexistence, the United States tr? 
forms both of them into temptation& ~ 


Worowiltz: I promised myself, before 
began this discussion, not to pe 
the role of the ugly American, not tot 
into the absurd position of defen@ 
the indefensible or condemning 
praiseworthy. I am tempted to ca 
your attention the degree to which 
last remarks fall into the category 
Speaking as a “veneralised thou, 
some sort of voice of Mexico. 


There is no doubt that differences 
tween Anglo-America and Latin-Amer 
ca are considerable, but we must ™ 
in mind just what the heritage of 
past has been for hoth peoples, no 
than the immediate legacy of colonial 
We ean surely agree that a symbol. 
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responsibility ta this disparity bet ed 
de facto and de jure systems to Ul 
States interference? Perhaps the mate 
culpable nation, if blame is what 18 tad 
being sought, is Spain - with its pat} 
distinctions of class, with its Cond¥l ig 
dor attitudes not only to Indians, iy 
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dreds of years of colonial rule esti 

mit even the beginnings of done Ser 
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iaadcaieie, voting rights campaign 


ted the asi elections for the - a the voting bill. Many hundreds have ing the first strike of cotton workers in {hey were issued with some waferthin 
hocrati’ the Mississippi Freedom De- been arrested, thirty years. me * mattresses which were shared, some- 
ie Party filed a charge alleging George Clark, at present travelling in Accessibility to the compound is almost times three to a matt with no 
; hat me state’s five congressmen were the United States, writes this first-hand impossible, In order to vet medical aid blankets ar sheets, At five the next 
hte over Slectnts Negroes, who consti- account of the brutal treatment of the to the PEOUeTS a civil rights doctor morning the mattre 8 were removed, 
it the 207 6 of the voting populi avon demonstrators. lt was written on June and a nurse Joined the alg a ha doa Was hing facilities consisted of two bas. 
ltnie state, were systematically being 26, and were arr ited Instead of being put jns for approximately 150 people; there 
here the right to participate in the In Jackson, Mississippi, there is toda in the compound they were singled out were two closets. Despite the heat, there 
none Pas MFDP pemanded the un Compound which nate only ca Renrnibid and put into solitary confinement. 1 were no showers, Two meals a day were 
d ton j § of Mississippi's all-white delega- as a concentration camp. Since June 14 talked with Mrs ‘Thelma Clover, aged sepyed, both of extremely poor quality. 
Shas Congress. sates encase ik almost 1,000 peopie have been arrested 46 years, a schoolte BCR inan clemer The jailers freely used their billy clubs 
oy cently, the governor of Mississippi, and herded:.into this compound for tary se hool in Batesville, some 200 miles ta intimidate prisoners. There was no 
ims to learn? a B. Johnson, called for a special periods of between one to ten days, It [eM Jackson. She has just been re- privacy at night because twenty or more 
bitterly oppose4i sion of the state legislature, set to is being used because the prison faci. 2°88¢4 along with almost 600 other of the patré olmen stared into the com 
ican Revolution, fain on June 14, to Hberalise state lities are inadequate fe ee with he 7 prisoners, after spending five and a half pound all night. One particularly horri- 
northodox meas ting laws. His action sparked off at- numbers of demonstrators hangs ented days in this hell-hole ble story concerns a Mrs Maggie Gordon 
lly became *hpts by m: iny hundreds of demonstra- almost daily. The * erie” ry ga teG 


: i) ir attempting Mrs Glover described how she had been who was lying on a mattress when tald 
nited States ¢0 § to march to the capitol buildings ¢ march to the Capitol bundled into a paddy wagon with BZ to get up by one of the jailers; almost 


eine 


ship and partner, 
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sphere, in ot Jackson. They protested at the con-  Jaoekson to protest ayainst a meeting other demonstrators - capacity of the before she could make a move they 
s must event A ‘hing of the ‘special session of the of the Mississippi State 1 evistature. Ad. Wazon is twelve - and taken to the dragged her about 25 feet “and kicked 
atin America tH Falslature, as the state legislators, like gitional charges have been brought such compound, There were about 100 or her all in her privates and beal her 
fore the horny a five congressmen whose seating they as distributing leaflets in the city. _ more policemen, who began to push the terrible,” 

itie constitutitt Sntest, were not elected by all the ee ae prisoners around shouting: “Get back, ‘The medical committee of the Freedom 


ed Rople and therefore cannot legally re- Also involved are 150 people belonging nigger, get back.” They were then com. Democratic Party has details of fifteen 
oor and undeme| "sent them. They are calling for free to the newly formed Mississippi Freedom pelled to sit in rows on a concrete floor beatings, and the lawyers' committee has 
st. transform “ open elections following the passage Labour Union, which has been conduct- to await registration, At about 10 pm, details of a similar number, Because 
‘s and then ha information is dificult to obtain until 
rn from cone f we a : ag hiGs hele wah prisoners are released, the overall situa 
he United St@ tion is difficult to assess. However 
t internation®: sufficient evidence is now to hand to 
same rights te indicate some dreadful happenings 
eamely, § nore within the compound, On dune 24, all 
ic relations of the prisoners were offered bail; 225 
ent of ideoloft refused, and they were joined by 76 
can sell to more prisoners, Next Tuesday (hune 29) 
rcial oll Oe 


s for a hundl 


. ; ane. ‘tae ; ; ; eek | there is to be another attempt al a mase 
y, and Bolte ee : ; Se ae A eae Su Meee a ae SE } demonstration, and the atmosphere in 
sing commu tea : a: ; 4 ; : Jackson is beginning to prow tense, 
ited States tf ms . at €  Veveni OO aH 
» temptations Jackson, Mississippi, June 17: Civil 
& Bow 
iyself, before ¥4 rights demonstrators pictured slag 
not to pe ing freedom songs at the state fair- 
‘rican, not to round in Jackson where they were 
m of defen housed in temporary jail facilities. 
condemning They were among the 675 people 
arrested in two days of attempted 
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States and al Weive prominent members of the left nounced the celebration. There was gen- in civillan clothes were circulating in “i nite be at inke i} of sed to 
hing in a ‘g in Greece, including two women, eral confusion and the police arrested the court. leutenant Steinke said he refuse 


rade with ial ‘e fo ; June several resistance leaders w A van. One ¢ tena i serve because he disagreed with United 
By und guilty of sedition on June several resistance leaders who had been e of the men left at that point, but States policy in Vietnam and felt. that’ 
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A PLAGUE ON LOVE 


Joan Harcourt reviews Penelope 


One hy One, by Penelope Gilliat (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s). 


Conditioned as we all are to the pros 
pect of the unthinkable actually happen- 
Ing, our minds still seem to baulk at 
tragedy on a mass scale, and our com- 
prehension sharpens as the victims nar- 
row in number, or we can settle on a 
particular person. In novels dealing with 
the possible holocaust (in whatever 
form) the human clement is often aban- 
doned, emotions become supplanted by 
a robot-like response to authority, people 
become identifiable by numbers. Inevi- 
tably, this kind of treatment tends to 
dull our horror, rather than point it. in 
Penelope Gilliat’s One by Qac the oppo- 
site happens, and the result is to make 
us feel the personal tragedy far more 


Gilliat’s first novel 


deeply than any amount of mass horror 
might do. 


One by One is a study of the growing 
estrangement between two people who 
love cach other, set against the back- 
ground of London in the grip of a 
plague which kills people in their tens 
of thousands. The plague creeps upon an 
unsuspecting population, made dull by 
a hot, airless summer. Energy and 
awareness sapped by the heat, no-one 
much notices the first cases of the new 
disease which descends indiscriminately 
at points in London, confounding doctors 
with terrifying, psychotic symptoms. The 
afficted meet death with no algnity, but 
rather loiling drunkenly, roaring ob- 
seenely. Although official attempts are 
made to quell possible panic as the 


D. J. Enright 
AN HONEST GOVERNMENT 


- the last thing the people had 
expected. And it took them time 

to get the hang of it. A fair 

number of intellectuals 

were imprisoned (‘ detained,’ that is), 
and some of the people worried 
somewhat. But the people prospered, 
the state grew staider every day. 


There wasn’t any Op 
but then, there wasn 


position, 
t much to oppose. 


Ponce ae openness are 


astonis 


ng policies, and 


eae a strong persuasion. 

‘o sigh for the bad old days, the 
low scandals and high jinks, is 
merely a café pastime. 

It's by no means certain that 

our sophisticated rhymesters 
would really hit it off with 
juke-boxes, drug pedlars and gangsters. 
There was no Opposition, for 

there was so little to oppose. 

The detainees were soon released, 
they confessed their past mistakes 
- egoism and adventurism and 
showmanisni, oh such lovely words! - 
and rejoined their families. 

It is in the nature of a 

government to govern. And yet, 
still desiring opposition, 

the government appointed one 
from within its ranks. Taught them 
the questions to ask, and supplied 
the honest and open answers. 
Never was there such purity. 
Robed all in white, the government 
moved to and fro among the people, 
to elucidate their openness, 


to hel 


them understand the why 


and wherefore of avery move, in 

white shirts, white trousers, white frocks. 
But the people grew uneasy, 

reasoning, we have a better 
government than we deserve - 

we surely deserve better 

than that! The people are sometimes 
unreasonable. Never mind the 
intellectuals, who can’t believe 

they are living till someone 

puts them to death, and anyway 

are few. But the people, the people - 
sulking over their platefuls 

of bread and jam and jectures, 

they scowl at the angels, painstaking 
and patient, whe only want to 

help them, to help them understand... 
There seetn to be the beginnings 

of a sort of opposition. 


disease reaches epidemic proportions, it 
soon becomes impossible to deny the ex- 
tent of the plague, and London is sealed 
off from the rest of England. Within the 
prison city, life gradually comes to a 
standstill, Shops close their doors, trans- 
portation all but ceases, barricades are 
erected on roads leaving London. The 
still well abandon the ill, for fear of 
contagion. 


Asainst this grim background, Joe Tal- 
bot and Polly, his wife, await the birth 
of their first child. Their love for each 
other seems deep, unquestioning, humor- 
ous. Joe is a vet, a failed doctor, and 
early on in the book, stricken by the 
misery he sees around him, he volun- 
teers to work in a hospital. At his insis- 
tence, because of the rampant disease, 
Poliy remains inside the flat, never go- 
ing out. And so the slow journey towards 
estrangement begins. Day after day, 
Polly, alone in the flat, exerts all her 
will to aflirming the simple sense of their 
relationship. This takes, increasingly, 
great courage and humour, for she can 
see Joe eluding her, finally, denying her, 
as his experiences in the hospital ex- 
pose him to the unknowable in himself. 


Joe's response to the grotesque agony 
about him is anger. He comes to hate 
the body for its pain jn dying, and more, 
for its pleasure in loving. As he watches 
the diseased wrenched from the living, 
his grief takes refuge in the thought that 
to avoid such pain we must live alone 
as we die alone. Joe hates himself for 
his dependence on Polly’s body, and in 
self-defence, he comes to feel repulsed 
by her. When he thinks of the child she 
is carrying, he feels as if he has touched 
a hat. Coupled with Joe’s love for Polly 
and his increasing physical repulsion for 
her jis a motif of homosexuality that runs 
through the book. This culminates in 
the unearthing of a homosexual charge 
azainst Joe from twenty years ago. 
Polly's reaction to the news is a casual 
aesrpiace of the fact. It has nothing 
to do with her relationship with Joe. 
In fact, it simply doesn't matter. She is 
away in Kasthourne when she hears of 
the charge, and though she assumes that 
Joc’s reaction will be similar to hers, 
she wants to get back to him to assure 
him of her love. Throughout Joe's in- 
creasing coldness to her, Polly, so at- 


Shorter notices 


Jerusalem by Willlam Blake. A simplified 
version prepared and edited with com- 
mentary and notes by William R. 
Hughes. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 


William Hughes has provided a welcome 
route into a magnificent but difficult 
work of poetry. Even so, the work re- 
mains diflicult; but the sweep of sound 
in Blake’s lines helps the reader along, 
whether you understand what he is say- 
ing or not! 


A Manual for Direct Action by Martin 
ee and George Lakey, with 
a foreword by Bayard Rustin (Quad- 
rangle paperback original, Quadrangle 
Books, Chicago, $1.65) 
A useful gilide to anyone concerned with 
non-violent action, this hook {is also, in 
its way, an outline of the American civil 
rights’ struggle. The authors are both 
sociologists and have both been active 
in the civil rights movermnent. Two inter- 
esting diagrams show “a standard police 
ae plan ” and “an organised picket 
ine.’ 


Colour Biind by Magaret Halsey (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Paperback 95 cents). 

Margaret Halsey’s account of her exper- 
jences jin an inter-racial canteen for ser- 
vicemen during World War If. This book 
provides a lightly-written introduetiaon 
to understanding racial tensions in 
America. Some might find the approach 
4 relief, athers might be bothered by the 
“chatty” tone of the book. Certainly, 
this paperback must rank high in the 
“ most-grotesque-book-jacket ” stakes. 
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tuned to Joe, hides her despair ina 
re! @llectual 1 


bravely light-hearted way. Ter mista® 
is, finally, in speaking the truth of ne dlemical, ' 
love to him. Tfer baby safely horn i tr Bundy | 
Easthourne, to which Joe had banish ave been 
her (partly to protect Polly from ine Ty confran 
tion, partly to relieve himself of ME | just such a | 
presence) Poly recklessly returns i In decta; 
London to tell Joe that she must be Wl" just ane 
him hecause she loves him, | In ming bee 


But for Joe it isn’t that simple. In fy 1. North 

way that partly defeats our rational enti, : 

derstanding, he seems beyond the reac’ yt fp Psa 
of such a simple reassurance. It is a B} 9 Sa the 
the plague were a metaphor for his OW!) 4) Pome ¢ 
inner distress, as if it were a projecla ton cade! 
of something unbearable in himself. Y)  avinced 
it may be that he has taken all the &% | jtame ¢ 
ternal ugliness into himself, assume; “N's pos 
moral responsibility for it so that, 1%) and he 
London itself, he is now sealed off {rom one or € 
the rest of the world, imprisoned in # 4. The In 
animal ugliness he can neither bear | (4 I bate o1 
understand. In any case, unable to ic? Concerned 
the false simplification of Polly's trus™{ Of faculty 
love, to escape, he kills himself, shatter N “ared or 
ing in the process Polly’s own faith # intton Gar 
herself. Univers 


Butta 

/ 0, N. 
The whole story is told with such night me 
mare clarity, that, in spite of the enis™) Th 

at the centre of Joe himself, and {| e tea 
Penelope Gilliat’s book, each stage om Was very 
Joe’s psychological disintegration seo *itoriay ¢* 
entirely plausible as we encounter 3 is and to 
As well as this, however, there 1% the futu 
thread almost of fantasy which 8©0) After cittin 
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Joe are gravely courteous ta an Int * th th 
whom they find robbing their flat. Me Poly; 
towards the end, when their flat 18 mo Wer ying ov 
eessfully robhed, Joe and Polly havé is Mtroqout y 
Hive on their baby’s dried milk. on tne ca € 
again is treated with stranye decorur ‘ al to t 
and it is at moments like this that "4 the Udienc 
see the shadow of the casy love Joe yn i 
Polly once accepted as their lot, nablé “i 
ished by the blight of ugliness and & 

that they have to acknowledge also aur 
in the world. The whole book feel6 ® | the’ Somers: 


if it has been written through tears. ey 
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Joan Harcourt Is a Canadian freclantt ie i Aaligg 
writer living in London. She is a reel?’ | ns ty tho 
contributor to Peace News. be ictual infi 
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P thog Peake r 
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Thornberry (Fabian Research Se! ty derston" 
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Washington teach-in 
Richard Klman's report of the Washing 
On teach-in (May 28) is the most inept 
» ave seen. fle had false expectations 
0 begin with, and then he missed the 

enificance of what did transpire. 
One wonders what sort of melodrama 
ir Elman expected to come out of 
Sundy’s appearance. Certainly there was 
fever any indication that the confron- 
ae would be alowed to paras. a 
istake | + : it was to be reserved and in- 
+ ter el mcetual rather than rhetorieal and 
safely porn 1 hi lemical. ‘That is what it was without 
Bae y posted | jt Bundy and that is what it would 
ie hag Dane (The subsequent 


r despair. in, 4 


have bee j iny 
renin jmfeee | | yeon with him. 
We net} je, COMrontation with Mr Bundy had 
aly “returns _ such a tone.) 

he must be with | © deciding whether the affair was really 
n. USt a © dull talkathon,” one might bear 
“nind its results: 


1. North Vietnam bombings were sus 
ended before it started, at least part- 
“Y for the occasion. 
4. Some Congressmen who had thought 
Re academic critics were fools became 
Convinced of their integrity, and hence 
Secame doubtful of the Administra- 
1on's position. Mine did, for example 
“4nd he is very careful never to be 
“tone or even in a small minority. 
4, The Inter-University Committee for 
“hate on Foreign Policy is a more 
poncerned and better-organised group 
" faculty than has ever before ap- 
yacared on American campuses. 
ty jon Garver, 
Buy iversily Avenue, 

Oo, N.Y. 14214. 
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The teach-in 


ears very encouraged to read your 
storia (“A new democracy?” June 
ge and to share your hopes and fears 
‘the future of the teach-in. 

b ac sitting through the full length 
the 1@ Oxford teach-in, 1 could see that 
0) place where ‘creative listening” 
n th offer a vital contribution would be 

he role of the chairman. 


pPPlying our principles (now well tried, 
ia | {nty four years), the chairman would 
ied milk. TH) y"duco every new section with an 
range decoruls Peal to the opinionated members of 
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. ae things! information. Having thus ob- 
Of tp " the undertaking of at least some 

Ing U@ Audience, that they would be will- 
the 0 do this, he would then turn to 

ie thog beaker and invite him to speak to 

ate by cedrt With SPPonents who, while disagreeing 
esearch serie™ Uden sts. were fenuinely seeking to 
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1 rach Uy he occur if this method were used. 
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Buchanan in Barnsbury 


bgish that John fall (June 25) had 

Vi the | Able to attend the inquiry at which 

top qatisbury Association put its case 

all hogs the town design before the 

1 Town H Bay. , Suilding > as one plans a hospital, 
entore installing the beds. 

ari had been there he would have 

Hug, Peter TGs, one of the original 

Sup “tan team, as well as David Wager, 

hotg fh ehitect /planner, describing how 

“hy t} Cars are destroying Barnsbury, 

Tow (© danger is increasing fast, and 
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Hrsg que Process can be intellivently re- 
‘ty... Buchanan made no compromise 
ty, Wee 


nN man and motor; he left that 
alter icant g Bal lo politiclans and planners. What 
nai, Mt . » among other things, was that 
Mitchaat ithe li ee cei Physical structure, accessi- 
Nip, reeehTO. | Te bg] id the standard of environment 
Peace iy Si, | she Yous Inversely (If you increase 
sertaal | tty Gel decrease the other), and that 

| Met Spend money on altering the 


Te in order ta {mprove accessibill- 


ty or environment or both. He showed 
that you ean calculate the quantities in- 
volved and choose what you want to da. 


The Barnsbury Association, after all, is 
only demanding that our experience of 
past failures and our knowledye of the 
art and science of town planning should 
be used, for once, instead of ignared. 
There are thousands of families here 
who need a hot water tup and a private 
We, and they should get them quickly. 
It costs no more in the long run to 
give them a civilised environment at 
the same time. 

M. J, Barelay, 

28 Lonsdale Square, London N.E. 


The Preston strike 


The Courtaulds strike - the first indus- 
trial dispute to degenerate into a racial 
one - will probably be shown in the long 
run to have improved race relations. 
This may sound paradoxical. During the 
strike itself undoubtedly relations were 
very strained; most of the leading figures 
received anonymous letters and threats 
of violence. A very definite danger ex- 
isted that, after the pubs had shut at 
night, a brawl might break out which 
would develop into race riot. Preston 
was an ugly place during the strike, 
fraught with many dangers. 

Indeed, this led some misguided people, 
some ussociated with the Campaipn 
Against Racial Discrimination, to favour 
ending the strike on any terms. They 
talked of comproinise; in fact, they 
meant capitulation. To them, winning 
the strike was secondary to avoiding 
an aggravation of race relations, 


Even when the 700 Indians and Pakis- 
tanis returned to work, trouble was not 
over. The 2,000 British workers showed 
hostility. They stated that, after a short 
unoflicial strike in 1952, when there were 
only white workers at the factory, every- 
body lost Pe ai pension rights and 
fringe benefits. On this occasion, how- 
ever, all these were to be restored to 
the strikers. It was nothing less than 
favouritism: why should the blacks in 
1965 receive what was denied white 
workers in 1952? An angry mass meeting 
threatened strike action. One of small 
duration did, in fact, oceur in the Vis- 
cous Department, 


The coloured workers, reacting to those 
threats, stated that should the majority 
of English workers ballot in favour of 
strike action, they would join them. 
They wished to show solidarity with their 
white brothers. 


This was a magnificent gesture. For 
Pakistanis and Indians - already without 
pay for 20 days and, due ta the disrup 
tion at the factory, having to wait up 
to another 15 days before they could 
resume work - to be prepared to support 
the British workers in any strugele they 
should contemplate was a courageous 
act. It helped to disarm some of the 
niost violent racialists. 

Moreover, to show they have no animosi- 
ty against their fellow workers, the In- 
dians and Pakistanis have decided to 
arrange a children’s paris Alb chijdren 
whose parents work at Courtauida, 
whether they be black or white, are to 
be invited, and the strikers are to do- 
nate £1 from their first pay packets 
to defray costs. No clearer ilhutration 
could be given of their intention to 
(ry and hreak down race barriers. 
But the strike itself was a remarkable 
example of racial co-operation. With In- 
dia and Pakistan cutting each others 
throats over 4 worthless tract of land - 
the Rann of Kuteh - who woul have 
thought Indian and Pakistani wanld 
unite to defend their living standards? 
Probably the management calculated, 
before they imposed the speed-up, thal 
friction between Indian and Pakistani 
would prevent any effective protest be- 
ing made. Yet, despite some men re- 
ceiving their call-up papers for the 
Pakistani army during the strike, they 
did not allow this to disrupt their anity 
in) the struggle for better canditions. 
pero ny existed between Muslim, Htn- 
di and sikh. 

lfow, then, did friction develop between 
white and coloured workers? To answer 
this question, it is important to examine 
the policy of Courtanlds’ manarement. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, if allowed the 
spinning department to beeome an im- 
migrants’ ghotto. One third were Poles, 
Ukrainians, Wungarians, ete; the reniin- 
der were colaured. The few English in 
the department were supervisors. On 
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the other hand, however highly shalled 
a coloured worker became, he would 
still remain domp an unskilled job. Two 
of the Indians, in fact, fiave universily 
degrees. 

The chairman of the strike comriiftec, 
A. A. Chaudhry, has had a wealth of 
experience: a former officer in the fn 
dian police force; a captain in the army 
during the war, decorated for gallantry 
in the defence of Singapore; an execu. 
tive in a large firm in the United States; 
and a tughly qualified textile technician, 
having completed a three-year full-tine 
course at Blackburn Technieal College, 
where he was seeretary of the Students’ 
Union. Would you expect a man, with 
such qualifications, to be doing: an un 
skilled, dead-end job at Courtaulds? The 
fact is that Chaudhry, and others lke 
him, stands no chance of promotion 


{t is in this situation that the manape- 
ment took the move that inevitably gave 
the strike a racial twist. They said that, 
unless the new production arrangements 
were accepted, they would cluse the 
whole factory down for six months. The 
trade union was therefore confronted 
with the ayvonising choice: sacrifice the 
interests af the overwhelmingly immi- 
grant spinning department or endanyer 
the livelihood of 2,000 white workers, 
With little hesitation, the majority view 

which also happened to be white - 
prevailed. 


That Courtaunlds confronted the union 
with this choice is, in ny opinion, scan- 
dalous. In recent years the flrm’s profits 
have rocketed - up 38% one year, 41% 
the next and 90% in this year - largely 
through the good and faithful service of 
its workinen. Yet it turns on these work- 
men and threatens them all with dis- 
missal. What enlightened manayement 
in Britain would tatk ubout sacking its 
men for six manths? Perhaps Lord But- 
Jer, himself a director of Courtaulds, 
could explain the firm's “ progressive ” 
policy an industrial matters and race 
relations. 


Rut Courtanlds got more than they @x- 
pected. The strike disorganised produc- 
tion In an extremely costly way. In the 
end, when the men returned, the com- 
pany was compelled to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory attitude. it has been anable to 
impose the intended speed-up and, a 
member of the strike committee informs 
me, conditions “are now 80% better." 
The campany has also been forced ta 
xccept all the strikers back, without any 
victimisation. 1 will now have to reckon 
with men whase knowledge and ability 
has been developed by the strike. 
Whereas in the past coloured workers 
were largely inarticulate and prepared ta 
accept anything, now they have changed 
and become less bashful. They have 
found their voice, which they Intend ta 
use, 

All this is of the utmost importanco. 
For, in my opinion, the bedrock reason 
for racial prejudice in thts country ia 
economic. It i the fear that coloured 
workers will accept lower standards, be 
used as cheap labour, and therchy con- 
stitute a threat to white workers. But 
Preston has proved the opposite, Cal 
oured workers have not heen prepared ta 
accept lower standards. They did, ina fact, 
conduct a struggle in the finest tradi- 
tion of trade unianism and, by thoir 
actions, huve made it more difficult for 
the Courtaulds munagemant to impase 
a speed-up in other departments, 
Hayniond Challinor, 

ie Whiteside Avenue, Hindley, Wigan, 
NCH, 


Faslane demonstration 


Certain implications of the Faslane de- 
monstration last weekend are of soine 
pe Danae for the future of the move- 
TReA 

“Fastlane” turned gut to be an action 
undertaken by the hard core of anti 
mihtarist Jihertarianism as a whole. On 
the march and in its walk-on climax 
there were some 250 people fram many 
parts of Hritain, from the ranks of 
YCND, Campaign Caravans, Solidarity, 
anarchists and syndicalists, Scots Against 
War and the JLP ~ in additian th a 
dozen Conmiittee af 100 graupa. 

Tt is probable that except for that ena 
day the greater part of the demonatra- 
ters would not identify themselyes per: 
sonally and prima with the Com- 
iniitee of 100 But on that day they 
were thare. This must mean somathing. 

l think it may mean that peaple da net 
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want to be part of any large or pote 
tially larpe organisation except on a 
particular occasion for a particular 
reason - thus “aslane.” For the reat 
they prefer small groups of Ukeir awn 
devising, And is this not a pood thing? 
Weakness then lies not in the small 
size of the groups but in their fewness, 
It woul! thus mean that if CND is the 
ambretla association of all shades of 
opinion among disariners, the Commit- 
tee of HO is the focal point of the 
libertarian direct action wing in action, 
its distinctive character lying in- its 
insistence upon the central importance 
af non-violence, [t follows then that the 
future of the Committees as that focal 
point depends not upon some new sec- 
tarian divine right but upon its capa: 
bility tn producing new idéas and action 
projects. 

Looking back at “ Faslane,” especially 
at that last critical quarter of an hour, 
it is good to recall the common reaction 
of all the demonstraters to the place 
itself and to the thumb, finger and mh 
twisting methods of the local pollce. 
When it came to attion we sank all 
our difference in the name of the things 
we had in common. 

A word about the violence itself. It arose 
rartly because at the critical moment we 
both outnumbered and out-manoacuvred 
the police when they in their turn were 
divided over the Jegality of our ra FAY 
the unmadeup eentre of the base. 
number of police came after us at the 
double, Between running and counter 
running, shorting and counter-shouting 
the eonditions of violence began to ao 
quire a momentum of their awn. 

Not all the demonstrators wera angels 
but they were certainly on the aside 
thereof, Faslane is either a satanic 
place or the most expensive plece af 
fraudulent militarism that this eountry 
has ever had wished upon it. 

Peter Cadogan, 

3 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


The Progressive 


Would any reader care to recetve the 
American pacifist monthly, The Progres 
sive? J will send it post free to the 
first person wha asks for it. 

Susan Mules, 

Romany Collage, Mogzerhanger, Hedford 


Witness wanted 


When Harry Master waa taken Into cng 
tody by the military polite an May 29 tn 
Yrafalgar Sqnary, many people sat. dowa 
in front of the paddy waggan in an 
attempt to prevent it driving away. Two 
people were charged with obstruction 
under section 121 of the Highways Act a3 
a result of this. I was myself convicted 
at Row St Magistrates Court on rida 
June 18, aller a fJengihy hearing o 
this charge, and have since lodged an 
appeal avainst this conviction. The ap- 
peal wilh he heard on or shortly after 
duly 13 at the Ceunty of Londen &es- 
sions Appeal ‘Tribunal. The two police 
officers who gave evidence against me 
periuged themgelves at Bow St, and 3 
impe ta be able fa prove thia fo the 
appeHate court. 

1 wish to appeal for two categories of 
witnosa fo come forward 

1. Will anyone who ig prapayed ta give 
evidence that ho ar she sat in front of 
the paddy wag@on please contact me al 
the address below. 

2. Will anyone who can remember my 
being tnken into custady please do tha 
same. If subpnanas are required thoy 
will be forthcoming. 

Tony Murphy, 

16 Kolebta Park, Ringuton, Surrey, 


SACU fest London event 


A BRAINS TRUST 
ON CHINA 


Caxton Hal, Westminster 
Thursday dndy 8 7.40 pin 

Panel Atun Faleoner, Holph bapa, 
Line Mung Ying, Inseph Needham, Joan 
Vickers 

Chairman: Wayland Young 

Soclety for Anglo-Chinese 
Understansling 

24 Warrea Sf, London W.1. 

EUS 0074 
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36 arrested at Faslane Polaris base 


Willlam Hetherington reports: The week 
of activity planned by the Scottish Com- 
mittee of 100 against the British Polaris 
base in construction at Faslane on the 
Gareloch comprised an unusual but 
effective variety of method, 


There was first a five-day fast from Mon- 
day to Saturday, June 21-26, Permission 
was grudgingly given for tents to be 
pitched on Navy Department property 
at the main entrance, and during the 
week the building workers showed in- 
creasing sympathy and respect; there 
were concerned enquiries about the fas- 
ters’ health and even occasional requests 
for CND badges. Deeper conversations, 
however, were few, and it was clear 
that to most of the men money was the 
rimary consideration in seeking a job. 
Yolaris was their livelihood and talk of 
peaceful alternatives seemed to them so 
much ‘“ pie in the sky.” 


Of the ten people who began the fast 


only three completed it, though others 
joined in after the start. The fasters 
did have to face very bad weather, but 
the main reason for depletion of num- 
bers seemed due to lack of real consid- 
eration beforehand of what fasting in- 
volves. 

The second aspect of the weck’'s activity 
was the publication of an outline plan 
for the conversion of the Faslane base 
into an international oil terminal and 
industrial estate. This plan makes use of 
the work already completed on the site 
- the piers, training rig, new bypass road 
and general levelling of the area - as 
well as offering useful and variable em- 
ployment for the district. Copies of the 
plan, prepared hy Harry Pyle, a chemi- 
cal engineer, and Kenneth Horsbrugh, 
an economist, were sent to the Prime 
Minister, the Scottish and Defence Secre- 
taries and local authorities. 


The third feature of the action was the 


‘Apartheid isn’t cricket’ 


“ Apartheld isn’t Cricket” - this is the 
title of a brochure produced by the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement for its cur- 
rent campaign to boycott this summer’s 
South African cricket matches. The 
movement hopes to mount massive pick- 
ets al the test matches on July 22 at 
Lords and on July 26 at the Oval. The 
organisers claim that the recent picket 
of a match at Chesterfield was very 
successful; many local miners, when 
they saw their own secretary standing 
picketing the entrance to the field, 
joined him instead of going in to watch 
the match. 


The movement is trying to pet all the 
county club matches against the South 
Africans boycotted. Plans are afoot for 
8 campaign in relation to eight of these 
matches out of the dozen or so scheduled, 
Where there are no local Anti-Apartheid 
groups, the movement has contacted 
Labour or Liberal Parties, peace groups, 
or other likely organisations, asking 
them to arrange pickets and encourage 
eae to boycott the matches. Special 
eaflets, stickers and posters are being 
produced for this purpose. 


Letters have gone out to individual 
West Indian cricketers in this country, 
asking them to boycott the matehes. So 
far none has replied. Two answers have 
heen received from a set of letters sent 
to all county cricket players. County 
cricket cinbs have heen asked not to 


condone apartheid by refusing to play 
the South African team. No very satis- 
factory replies have been received; most 
of them plead that cricket clubs are 
non-political and only concerned with 
sport. 

Only one of the many mayors written to 
has so far agreed to boycott his Jocat 
match the Lord Mayor of Bristol. 
Others have written evasive, sometimes 
vaguely sympathetic, replies: the Mayor 
of Swansea, for instanee, has “ carefully 
noted” the Anti-Apartheid Movement’s 
letter; the Mayor of Southampton “ ap- 
preciates the movement’s point of view.” 
The Jord Mayor of Manchester sympa- 
thised as an Individual with the move- 
ment's position, yet in his official eana- 
city had to abide by his council’s de- 
cisions. Some mayors sent answers which 
seemed to suggest that the Anti-Apar- 
theid Movement was a discriminatory 
body; they would support any match 
whether the contesting teams were 
coloured, multi-coloured, or white. 
Among the many individuals who have 
pledged themselves to boycott apartheid 
sport are 40 to 50 MPs, two trade union 
secretaries, Greater London Council 
members, journalists, university teach- 
ers, writers, artists and musicians. 


Sir Leary Constantine has announced 
that he will not report matches played 
against South Africa in his cricket col- 
umn in the Daily Sketch. 


South Africa: a call for help 


Rad Prince reports; The guilty men of 
apartheid are to be found in Britain 
ax well as in South Africa, a Trafalgar 
Square meeting was told fast Sunday. 


Ruth First, the South African Journalist 
whose story of solitary confinement un- 
der the 90-day law was published last 
week, denounced those who invest in 
South Africa, and called on Britain ° to 
slap dragging her feet” at the United 
Nations. A painful struggle was coming, 
but the pain coud be lessened and the 
struggle shortened by help from outside. 


Holding up a copy of an egal leaflet 
which she said was being cireulated 
clandestinely in South Afriea to mark 
South African Freedom Day (June 26). 
Ruth First said that South Africa existed 
in a state of permanent emergency; it 
was sealing itself off from the rest of the 
world, and the torturers as well as the 
tortured needed to be saved. 


Other speakers too dwelt on the pros- 
pect of war coming to South Africa, and 
urged support for economic sanctions to 
avert {t. Philip Noel-Baker said that 
494 people had been hanged in the Jast 
five years, and 10% of the population 
were jailed every year, 95% of them 
coloured. Jim Mortimer, of the Draughts- 
mans’ Association, argued that all trade 


YOUTH DEMAND: END 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM 
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unionists, not just transport workers, 
should be involved in the boveott cam- 
paign. Jeremy Thorpe deplored the 
government's failure to support the De- 
fence and Aid fund 


The secretary of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, which organised the meet- 
ing, described the mavement's campuicn 
for a boycott of the white-only South 
African cricket team now touring Bri- 
tain. We denounced the MCC for abidiny 
by South Africa's apartheid rules; the 
movement had called on the Prime 
Minister and the Queen not to attend 
the coming test match at Lords. Ile 
announced that on July 5 a resolution 
would come hefore the International 
Lawn Tennis Association, asking for the 
suspension of the South African tennis 
association. 


A speaker from: Chesterfield deseribed 
how the Derbyshire miners, loca! trades 
councils and churches had backed the 
previous day's boycott of the South Afri- 
cans in Chesterfield. A hundred people 
had picketed the ground, and many 
provis had been persuaded not to enter. 
here were messages of support for the 
meeting from prominent figures, inelud- 
ing Presidents Nkrumah and Nyerere, 
Martin Luther King, Willi Brandt and 
U Thant. 


co-operation of the Glasgow Factory for 
Peace, which publicly offered a job to 
one }'aslane worker and held a public 
meeting and film show about the factory. 
No workers attended the meeting or 
took up the offer, but there was a useful 
discussion among the members of the 
peace movement present on the general 
idea of ‘“‘factories for peace.” Perhaps 
a meeting actually at the site, with 
use of a mobile film van, might have 
been more effective. 

The fourth contribution was voluntary 
work on clearing the beach at Helens- 
burgh, the lochside resort near Faslangy 
of driftwood and debris. This was effet- 
tively presented as a microcosm of th¢ 
clearing-up to be done higher up thé 
Gareloch - the peaceful conversion of 
the Polaris base. However, some of the 
goodwill created in this way was offset 
by a spree of slogan-painting in the 
town on a number of public buildings. 
Finally, there was the march and direct 
action demonstration last Saturday. Af- 
ter a thin start at Craigendoran, the 
march built up to about 150 at Helens- 
burgh, where a public meeting was held 
on the esplanade. During the subsequent 
five miles to Faslane numbers increased 
to some 280. 

A thin police cordon stood behind the 
fence surrounding the test rig, and 
police dogs growled in HMS Maidstone’s 
duck compound, but the remainder of 
the site was as open and unguarded as 
usual. As the march moved round to 
the road behind and overlooking the 
base a cordon of police spaced ahout 
ten feet apart formed up. The march 
spontaneously and informally began to 
drift through the cordon and over the 
site down to the coast road below. 

At first the police made no attempt to 
stop the demonstrators. Then suddenly 
they began to rush headlong and, in 
pairs, arbitrarily seized individuals, 
whom they proceeded to drag with un- 
reasonable force to a temporary police 
Station on the base, Several instances 
of deliberate arm-twisting were obvious 
to bystanders. About a dozen people 
were arrested in this way. The remain 


‘Peace supplies’ 
offered at US base: 
14. arrested 


Fourteen demonstrators were arrested 
after repeated attempts to present 
“peace supplies” at the Oakland Army 
Terminal in California on June 22, A 
major portion of America’s war supplies 
for Vietnam are shipped through this 
terminal. The “peace supplies” which 
the demonstrators wished to substitute 
consisted of surgical and medical sup- 
plies, food, clothing, and toys for the 
victims of the war. 

The gates of the terminal were not 
closed, as they were at a previous de- 
monstration last March when. thirteen 
people climbed over the fence. There 
were three Jand attempts to Joad the sup- 
plies on the ships. At cach attempt, each 
individual asked permission to enter and 
when refused advanced into the base 
and was taken into custody. They were 
all released on the first two attempts 
after being read the “trespass Jaw,” 
except one participant who had taken 
part in the previous action. 

Five people attempted a sea entry in an 
outboard motor hoat. When they ap- 
proached the docking area, the coast 
guard halted them and read the “ tres- 
pass law;” they continued and the boat 
was taken into custody. Three of the 
occupants Jumped overboard and swam 
to the loading area carrying food with 
them; they were arrested upon reaching 
the transport ship. Meanwhile, the two 
in the boat were ignored by the coast 
guard, 60 they headed for the docking 
ny upon landing they too were arres- 
ed, 

One demonstrator, being a minor, waa 
released with no charges against her; 
the rest were held on Federal trespass 
charges, 
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SUNDAY JULY 4 YCND MARC pe 
Assemble 2 pm at Smithfield Market (nearest i 


March to Trafalgar Square 
4,30 pm March to US Embassy 


1 
ing demonstrators formed a vigil on th 
coast road; later the vigil re-formed QF | 
side the police station and somé ’ 
dozen people sat in the drive ae 
resture of solidarity with those wan 
They were promptly arrested. The rail 
lers remained for an hour or 50 at 
they were informed that a special ¢0 
was to be held in Dumbarton, pont 
The court dealt with 36 cases in “i 
90 minutes, including a half-hout oa 
journment - a phenomenal speed | 
for rubber-stamp justice, accounted ihe 
only by the fact that all but one of 
prisoners accepted the Scottish | 
af pleading through the—Agent’a) 
eases, Were virtually heard outside 
courtroagm except forthe adjadice 
of the’ Sheriff. Twenty-elght plem 
guilty, mainly to charres of breach 
the peace by entering Navy Departm ad 
property or obstruction, and were fines 
a standard £5, or £10 for those who 
a previous Scottish conviction. JiRR 
pleaded not guilty and were remane®, 
on bail. These included two accused ™ 
assaulting a police officer. f 
The ideas behind this project Wl 
imaginative and relevant, and a Wf 
deal of effort had been put into ve 
build-up campaign, But the final 
of the direct action demonstration > 
frustratingly purposeless, as the stat 
object - to prevent overtime work «} 
nullified by the fact that no overt. 
work was taking place at the time. 4, 
arrests, however, did serve to give Ht 
demonstration, and thereby the ae? 
tence of Faslane, wide publicity in er 
Scottish press, and there was evide 
of sympathy from people in Dumbatl 
at the time of the court. 
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Montreal sit-in 
by separatists 


ais { 
The first sit-in in a Montreal restaural 
was staged on June 22 by Quebec © 
paratists, The Times Toronto corresP 


deseribed it as a model for future ©, 
monstrations of this kind. Member3 ¥ 
the RIN moved into the restaurant 
the five o’clock rush hour and spent f 
hours there sipping coffee and % 
drinks but never spending more in! 
a small amount, Other demonstra 
filed the seats of regular patrons. 9 
this way the restaurant Jost part 0 
valuable suppertime business. 

The separatists’ complaint is about ol? 
taurants whose waitresses are und sy 
or unwilling ta speak French; estabiry 
ments which have “ English-an't 
menus, signs, advertisements and inst ht 
tions to staff and customers; and Frem, 
speaking employees who are forced 
sneak English to earn a living. nel 
M. Bourgault said there will be fury 
demonstrations of this kind all ovet Zaf 
province where French is not resnec: 
al various times of the day. “ Sit! 
will not be confined to restaurants % 
extended to other kinds of business i 
as department stores and autem 
parking farages. 
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Ceasefire agreed 
in Rann of Kutch 


and Pakistan to agree to a formal 
fire in the Rann of Kuteh, the 
Mail’s correspondent in New Del 
ported Jast Monday. yt! 
A government spokesman said afltyy 
meeting of the Indian Cabinet thal y 
expected the British cease-fire dra 
he ratified by India and Pakistan cap 
day or two. He would not give Gon 
of the draft but he made it cleat "on 
would be no United Nations OBE egal 
on the Kutch cease-fire Une as in 


mir. 
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Road, London BA. 
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This important article 


considerable demand for 
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recent issue of Peace News create a 


publication in beoklet form. It ee 
for non~violent and pacifist policies in 


at is all too frequent in the world today, 


very persuasively the case 
the type of situation th: 


Because it is reproduced from the origina 
blocks, we can sell it Tor 6d (Cpoata 
post free. (US: 10¢, ¢ for 10, 4 
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